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ANCIENT ROME. 


Number Two. 


Success produced an equal share of 
pride in the conqueror ; so that he be- 
gan to assume absolute sway, and at- 
tempted to govern those laws, to which 
he had formerly professed implicit obe- 
dience. The senate, finding themselves 
only used as instruments to ratify the 
rigor of his commands, determined to 
destroy him. The precise method 
which they employed is not known ; 
but it is certain, that, from the secrecy 
of the fact, they took occasion to per- 
suade the multitude that he was taken 
up toheaven. Thus, him, whom they 
could not bear asa king, they were 
contented to worship as a god. Rom- 
ulus reigned thirty-seven years. 

After the death of Romulus, the 
senate undertook to supply the place 
of king, by taking the government 
each of them in turn, for five days. 
This form of government having con- 
tinued a year, the discontent of the 
plebeians rendered it necessary to 
choose a king. After much difficulty, 
the Romans elected Numa Pompilius, 
a Sabine, to the regal office. He was 
now about forty, and had long been 
eminent for his justice, moderation 
and exemplary life. He was skilled 


in all the learning and philosophy of 
Mar. 1. 





the Sabines, and lived at Cures, con- 
tented with a private fortune, unam- 
bitious of higher honors. It was not 
without the greatest reluctance, and 
the most earnest entreaties of his 
friends, that he consented to forsake 
his retirement, and accept a kingdom. 
No monarch could have been more pro- 
per for them, at a conjuncture, when 
the government was composed of 
various petty states, lately subdued 
and but ill united. They wanted a 
master, who, by his laws and precepts 
could soften their fierce dispositions, 
and, by his example, induce them to a 
love of religion and every milder vir- 
tue. Numa’s whole time was spent in 
inspiring his subjects with a venera- 
tion for the gods, Building new tem- 
ples, &. That of Janus, which was 
to be shut in time of peace, and open 
in war, was built, as he pretended, by 
the advice of the goddess Egeria, with 
whom he professed to have intércourse. 
He divided those lands, which Romu- 
lus had gained in war, among the 
poorer part of the people, and abolish- 
ed the distinction between Romans 
and Sabines, by compelling them to 
live together. He died at the age of 
more than fourscore years, having 
reigned forty-three in profound peace. 

The successor of Numa was Tullus 
Hostilius ; a monarch very unlike his 
predecessor, being entirely devoted to 
war, and more fond of enterprise than 
even the founder of the empire had 
been. 

Engaging in a war with the Albans, 
it was proposed to settle the contro- 
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versy by single combat. When it was 
found difficult to fix upon the combat- 
ants, they at length concluded that the 
Horatii, three Roman brothers, who 
were twins, should contend with the 
Curiatii, three twin brothers, on the 
part of the Albans; all six remarkable 
for courage, strength and activity. At 
length the champions met in view of 
the two armies. Totally regardless of 
personal safety, each one sought the 
destruction of his opponent. The 
spectators, in horrid silence, trembled 
at every blow, and wished to share the 
danger. Fora considerable time, vic- 
tory appeared doubtful. At length, it 
seemed to declare against the Romans. 
They beheld two of their champions 
dead upon the plain, and the three 
Curiatii, who were wounded, slowly 
pursuing the survivor, who seemed, by 
flight, to beg for mercy. At this, the 
Alban army shouted, and the Romans 
repined at the apparent baseness of 
their countryman. Soon, however, 
they changed their sentiments. His 
flight was only a stratagem to separate 
his antagonists. Suddenly he stops, and, 
one after another, lays them all dead 
at his feet. Agreeably to compact, the 
Albans consent to obey the Romans. 
Not long after this, Hostilius demol- 


_ ished the city of Alba, and removed 


the inhabitants to Rome. 

After a victorious reign of 32 years, 
Tullus Hostilius was succeeded by An- 
cus Mattius, grandson of Numa. His 
election was made by the people, and 
confirmed by the senate. He took his 
grandfather for his model, and endeav- 
ored to persuade the people to return to 
the arts of agriculture, and lay aside 
the less useful stratagems of war. Be- 
ing forced into a war with the Latins, 
however, Ancus conquered them, des- 
troyed their cities, and removed their 
inhabitants to Rome. He triumphed 
over the Sabines and others, and built 
a port at the mouth of the Tiber, called 
Ostia. 

After areign of twenty-four years, 
Ancus was succeeded by Tarquin the 





Elder, whose original name was ; Lu- 
cumon. His father was a merchant of 
Corinth, who settled in Italy, on ac- 
count of some troubles at home. Lu- 
cumon married Tanaquil, a lady of 
Tarquinio. He had been guardian to 
the sons of the late king ; and after his 
death, he contrived to have them set 
aside, and himself elected. A kingdom 
thus obtained by intrigue, was notwith- 
standing, governed with equity. He 
added a hundred members to the sen- 
ate, making their number three hun- 
dred. After reigning thirty-eight 
years, he was murdered by two ruffians, 
at the instigation of the sons of Ancus. 
Servius Tullius, his son-in-law, succeed- 
ed him. The chief object of his reign, 
was to increase the power of the senate 
by depressing that of the people. To 
ascertain the increase of his subjects, 
he instituted a regulation called a Jus- 
trum, by which all the citizens were to 
assemble in the Campus Martius, in 
complete armor, once in five years, and 
there to give an exact account of their 
families and fortunes. In the begin- 
ning of his reign, to secure his throne 
by every precaution, he had married 
his two daughters to the two grandsons 
of Tarquin ; and as he knew that the 
women were of opposite dispositions, 
as well as their intended husbands, he 
resolved to cross their tempers, by giv- 
ing each of them to him of a contrary 
turn of mind ; her that was meek and 
gentle, to him that was bold and furious; 
her that was ungovernable and proud, 
to him that was remarkable for a con- 
trary character. By this, he supposed, 
each would correct the failing of the 
other, and that the mixture would be 
productive of concord. The event, 
however, proved otherwise. Lucius, 
his haughty son-in-law, soon grew dis- 
pleased with the meekness of his con- 
sort, and placed his whole affections 
upon Tullia, his brother’s wife, who 
answered his passion with sympathetic 
ardor. As their wishes were ungov- 
ernable, they soon resolved to break 
through every restraint, that offered to 
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prevent their union. Both undertook 
to murder their consorts, which they 
effected ; and were, accordingly, soon 
after married together. A first crime 
generally produces a second. From 
the destruction of their consorts, they 
proceeded to conspiring that of the 
king; which they at length accom- 
plished, with circumstances of savage 
cruelty, after he had reigned forty-four 
years. 
Lucius Tarquin, or Tarquin the 
Proud, having thus placed himself up- 
on the throne, was resolved to support 
his dignity with the same violence, by 
which it was acquired. Regardless of 
the senate’s or people’s approbation, he 
seemed to claim the crown by heredit- 
ary right, and refused the late king’s 
body burial, under pretence of his be- 
ing a usurper. All the good part of 
the community, however, looked upon 
his accession with horror and detesta- 
tion; and this act of cruelty only 
served to confirm their hatred. Con- 
scious of this, he ordered to execution 
all whom he suspected to have been at- 
tached to Servius. His policy consist- 
ed in keeping the people constantly 
employed in wars and public works ; 
and thus he diverted their attention 
from his unlawful method of coming 
to the throne. The city of Gabii gave 
him much trouble ; for having attemp- 
ted, with some loss, to besiege it, he 
was obliged to direct his efforts by 
stratagem, contrary to the usual prac- 
tice of the Romans. He caused his 
son Sextus to counterfeit desertion, up- 
on pretence of barbarous usage, and to 
seek refuge among the inhabitants of 
the place. By artful complaints and 
studied lamentations, he so prevailed 
on the pity of the people as to be 
chosen their govenor, and soon after 
general of their army. At first he was 
successful in every engagement, till at 
length, finding himself possessed of 
the confidence of the state, he sent to 
his father for instructions. Tarquin 
made no other answer, than by tak- 
ing the messenger into the garden, and 





cutting down before him, the tallest 
poppies. Sextus readily understood the 
meaning of this reply ; and one by one, 
found means to destroy, or remove, 
the principal men of the city, con- 
fiscating their effects, and dividing 
them among the people. Thus keep- 
ing the giddy populace blind to their 
approaching ruin, till they found them- 
selves, at last, without counsellors or 
head; and, in the end, fell under the 
power of Tarquin, without even strik- 
ing a blow. 

But while engaged in wars abroad, 
he did not suffer the people to continue 
in idleness athome. He undertook to 
build the capitol, the foundation of 
which had been laid in the former 
reign; and an extraordinary event 
contributed to hasten the execution of 
the design. It is said, that during this 
reign, a woman in strange attire, made 
her appearance at Rome, and came to 
the king, offering to sell nine books, 
which she said were of her own com- 
posing. Notknowing the abilities of 
the seller, or that she was in fact one 
of the celebrated Sybils,’ whose prophe- 
cies were never found to fail, Tarquin 
refused to buy them. Upon this, she 
departed, and burning three of her 
books, returned again, demanding the 
same price for the remainder. Being 
once more despised as an impostor, she 
again departed, and burning, three 
more, she returned with those remain- 
ing, still asking the price as at first. 
Tarquin surprised at the inconsistency 
of her conduct, consulted the augurs to 
advise him what todo. These much 
blamed him for not buying the nine, 
and commanded him to buy the three 
remaining at whatever price they were 
to be had. The woman, says the histo- 
rian, after selling and delivering the 
three prophetic volumes, vanished 
from before him, and was never seen 
after. 

The people having been four years 
employed in building the capitol, be- 
gan to wish for something new, to en- 
gage them. Tarquin, therefore, upon 
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some frivolous pretences, proclaimed 
war against the Rutulians. Sextus, the 
king’s son, while his father was at the 
head of the army, besieging the city of 
Ardea, violated the honor of Lucretia, 
a Roman lady of great spirit and still 
greater virtue. The illustrious heroine 
survived the disgrace long enough to 
acquaint her husband and friends with 
hér misfortune, and to entreat them, as 
they regarded her memory, to take 
vengeance on her destroyer. She then 
drew a poniard from her robe, and 
plunging it into her bosom, expired be- 
fore their eyes. 

Collatinus her husband, and her 
friends, stood round her, petrified with 
grief, aud distracted with rage and des- 
pair. But their grief was for a mo- 
ment arrested and turned into astonish- 
ment, when Brutus, the reputed fool, 
seized the bloody dagger, and, lifting 
it toward heaven, exclaimed, ‘“ Be 
witness, ye gods, that from this mo- 
ment, I proclaim myself avenger of the 
chaste Lucretia’s cause. From this 
moment I declare myself the enemy of 
Tarquin and his bloody house. Hence- 
forth, my life shall be employed in op- 
position to tyranny, and for the free- 
dom and happiness of my country.” 
He then told them, that tears. and en- 
treaties must now give way to the 
sterner sentiments of just revenge; 
and delivering them the poniard, still 
reeking with Lucretia’s blood, caused 
each of them to swear the same oath, 
that he had sworn. The Roman peo- 
ple flocked from all quarters, and were 
struck with horror at the deplorable 
spectacle; and were equally amazed 
to behold the authority and wisdom of 
Junius Brutus. The revolt from the 
tyrant was general; and the senate 
passed a decree depriving the king of 
all authority, and banishing him and 
his family forever from the Roman 
state. He lived, however, to give his 
country much trouble; for though a 
detestable tyrant, void of every princi- 
ple of humanity and justice, yet he 
was bold, active, and vigorous, and 











found means to excite frequent dis- 
turbances, and even to enkindle dan- 
gerous wars against his country. 

We have now passed over 245 years 
from the founding of the Roman state. 
During this period the Assyrian empire 
had fallen; Babylon was become a 
province of Persia ; and Cyrus had ex- 
tended his dominions from the Indian 
to the Atlantic ocean; and a power 
was already prepared to eclipse for- 
ever the glory of the Persians. Greece 
was fast rising; the morning of their 
brightest day evidently dawned. Be- 
fore the fall of Tarquin, Miltiades, Leo- 
nidas and Themistocles were born. 
Duing this period, also, the Jews, hay- 
ing experienced a captivity of 70 years, 
were restored by Cyrus, and had re- 
turned, and rebuilt their temple at 
Jerusalem. 

The great and vigorous spirit of Lu- 
cius Junius Brutus, displayed in 
avenging the death of Lucretia, may be 
regarded as a brilliant specimen of that 
power and grandeur of mind, in which 
the Romans surpassed all other na- 
tions, both ancient and modern. In 
variety of genius and taste, the Greeks 
certainly excelled them ; but in a mas- 
culine boldness—in a grave, dignified, 
martial energy, the Romans were 
never equalled. Brutus and his asso- 
ciates were able to dethrone a power- 
ful tyrant; to abolish a monarchy, 
which had existed several centuries ; 
and to organize, and put in operation, 
a new form of government, under which 
the Roman people rose to the subli- 
mest heights of power, prosperity and 
splendor. 

The Roman government, during the 
reigns of the kings, had, in its origi- 
nal spirit and design, embraced many 
of the principles of freedom. The 
king was assisted by a council, consist- 
ing of a hundred senators, which num- 
ber increased at various times. These 
were men advanced in years, and ven- 
erable for their knowledge, prudence, 
and integrity. The most important 
acts of government were sanctioned by 
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an assembly of the people, or plebe- 
ians, particularly acts relative to peace 
or war, the raising of money, the ap- 
ointment of chief magistrates, and 
the election of the 1aonarch. 

But the kings, and especially Tar- 
quin, had, in a great measure, acted 
independently of all these salutary 
checks. To avoid these inconvenien- 
ces, the kingly office was now abol- 
ished; and, in the place of it, two 
officers were substituted, styled con- 
suls. Their power was nearly as great 
as that of the king; but the division 
of it, and the frequency of election, 
which was once a year, were con- 
sidered as sufficient checks. Junius 
Brutus and Collatinus, the husband of 
the celebrated Lucretia, were first cho- 
sen consuls. 

This new form of government was 
brought to the brink of ruin, almost 
in the moment of its foundation. The 
deposed monarch found means to or- 
ganize a dangerous conspiracy among 
the young nobility of Rome; the ob- 
ject of which was to effect a counter 
revolution, and replace himself on the 
throne; and the brave and patriotic 
Brutus had the unhappiness to dis- 
cover, that two of his sons were 
among the ringleaders in this daring 
plot. The uature of his office com- 
pelled him to sit in judgement upon 
them; and while, in this deeply in- 
teresting scene, all the spectators were 
melted into tears, in him the most 
powerful pleas of natural affection 
were overruled by a sense of duty; the 
parent was lost in the jndge, and the 
agonies of parental sensibility disre- 
garded before the tribunal of public 
justice. He pronounced sentence up- 
on his sons, condemning them to 
death. 

But this great man did not live long 
to enjoy either the liberty, which he 
procured for his country, or the 
honors, which he so justly merited. 
Tarquin, failing to recover the throne 
by intrigue, next attempted it by 
arms. He prevailed on the Veians, 





a neighboring state, to espouse his 
cause, and to furnish him with an 
army. Of this army he took the 
command, and gave the cavalry to be 
commanded by Aruns, his son. They 
were met by the consul with an equal 
force; and a general battle was fought, 
in which the Romans claimed the 
victory, although dearly bought ; for, 
together with a number of their 
bravest citizens, the illustrious Brutus 
fell in the first of the action. Aruns, 
the son of Tarquin, had singled him 
out ; and they encountered each other 
with such fury, that both were slain, 
and fell dead together by mutual 
wounds. The Veians, sufficiently hum- 
bled by this rebuke, were willing to 
make peace. 

But all the enemies, whom Tarquin 
brought against his country, Porsenna, 
king of Etruria, was the most formi- 
dable. This prince, who was then, 
probably, one of the most powerful in 
Italy, seems, from motives of jeal- 
ously, to have been willing to engage 
in a war with the Romans. To him 
Tarquin applied; and was soon 
furnished with a force, which at first 
bid fair to reseat him on his throne. 

Porsenna marched immediately to- 
ward Rome, at the head of a powerful 
army; and, meeting with no resist- 
ance, he laid siege to the city. After 
several furious assaults and sallies, the 
sipge was terminated by one of those 
singular events, which strongly mark: 
the savage ferocity and wonderful 
patriotism of the heroic ages. The 
length and strictness of the siege had 
reduced the city to the utmost dis- 
tress of famine, when Mutius Scevola, 
a Roman youth of the most daring 
courage and desperate resolution, ap- 
proached the camp of Porsenna, and 
finding access to the place where the 
king stood with some of his officers, 
he proceeded to the group, and stabbed 
the person whom he supposed to be 
the king; but it was the king’s sec- 
retary. Mutius was seized; and it 
was demanded of him, who he was, 
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and what were his designs. He told 
them that he was a Roman, and that 
there were three hundred Roman 
youths, who, like himself, had de- 
termined to effect the king’s destruc- 
tion. ‘ Therefore,” said he, “prepare 
for their attempts ; and you shall see 
that the Remans know how to suffer 
as well as to act.” At this, he thrust 
his hand into the fire, and suffered it 
to burn with great composure. 

Porsenna, amazed at such intrepid 
bravery, was seized with a fit of gen- 
erosity quite as enthusiastic and extra- 
ordinary, and ordered him to be con- 
ducted back to Rome, and, at the 
same time, offered the besieged con- 
ditions of peace, which they accepted ; 
and a period was put to the war. 





THE VOICE OF THE WIND. 


BY MRS, FELICIA HEMANS. 


There is nothing in the wide world so like the 
voice of a spirit. Gray’s Letters. 


Ou! many a voice is thine thou Wind! 
full many a voice is thine, 

From every scene thy wing o’ersweeps 
thou bear’st a sound and sign; 

A minstrel wild and strong thou art, 
with a mastery all thine own, 

And the spirit is thy harp, O Wind! what 
gives the answering tones. 


Thou hast been across red fields of war, 
where shiver’d helmets lie, 

And thou bringest thence the thrilling 
note of a clarion in the sky; 

A rustling of proud banner-folds, a peal 
of stormy drums,— 

All these are in thy music met, as when a 
leader comes. 


Thou hast been o’er solitary seas, and 
from their wastes brought back 
Each noise of ‘waters that awoke in 
the mystery of thy track; 








The chime of low soft southern waves on 
some green palmy shore, 

The hollow roll of distant surge, the 
gather’d billows’ roar. 


Thou art come from forests dark and 
deep, thou mighty rushing Wind! 

And thou bearest all their unisons in one 
full swell combined; 

The restless pines, the morning stream, 
all hidden things and free, 

Of the dim old sounding wilderness, 
have lent their soul to thee. 


Thou art come from cities lighted up for 
the conqueror passing by, 

Thou art wafting from their streets a 
sound of haughty revelry, 

The rolling of triumphant wheels, the 
harpings in the hall, 

The far-off shout of multitudes, are in 
thy rise and fall. 


Thou art come from kingly tombs and 
shrines, from ancient minsters vast, 

Through the dark isles of a thousand 
years thy lonely wing has pass’d; 

Thou hast caught the anthem’s billowy 
swell, the stately dirge’s tone, 

For a chief, with sword, and shield, and 
helm, to his place of slumber gone. 


Thou art come from long-forsaken homes, 
wherein our young days flew, 

Thou hast found sweet voices lingering 
there, the loved, the kind, the true; 

Thou callest back those melodies, though 
now all changed and fled,— 

Be still, be still, and haunt us not with 
music from the dead! 


Are all these notes in thee, wild Wind? 
these many notes in thee? 

For in our own unfathom’d souls their 
fount must surely be; 

Yes! buried, but unsleeping, 

Thought watches, Memory lies, 

From whose deep urn the tones are pour’d 
through all Earth’s harmonies. 


there 


As rivers cannot rest till they come 
into the sea, so renewed souls cannot be 
fully satisfied till they come to Heaven. 
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LADY HUNTINGTON. 


ee 


THE TRIUMPH OF TRUTH A HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO, 


In September, 1757, we behold her 
suddenly called to Brighton by the ill- 
ness of her fourth son, Honorable Henry 
Hastings, who died at the age of eigh- 
teen years. 

‘‘Oh what strong physics is our heaven- 
ly father obliged to give us,” wrote 


* Whitefield to the bereaved mother. 


“What pruning-knives do these luxuri- 
ant branches require, in order to pre- 
serve the fruit and delicacy of the vine. 
Blessed be God, there is a time coming 
when these mysterious providences will 
be explained. May the Lord Jesus raise 
you up many comferters. Above all, 
may he come himself.” 

The Lord Jesus came himself, and so 
healing was his heavenly presence, that 
we find the mourner bearing the precious 
balm to the humble homes in her neigh- 
borhood. Behold her at the obscure 
lodgings of a poor soldier’s wife, carrying 
her food to eat and raiment to put on, 
and inviting her to the ‘‘Lamb of God, 
who taketh away the sin of the world.” 
The woman’s room was next to a public 
bakehouse, where the people who worked 
at the oven overheard the pious conver- 
sation of a lady through a crack in the 
cealing. When her visits became known, 
other poor women begged to come in and 
be taught also, until a little company 
assembled daily with whom she prayed, 
read, and explained the Scriptures. 
One day a blacksmith, notorious for his 
wickedness, swore he would go to the 
meetings, and accordingly forced him- 
self in behind the women. When Lady 
Huntington entered and saw a man in 
the corner, she was about to ask him to 
Withdraw, but on second thought con- 
cluded to go on as usual. Her simple, 
direct, and affectionate exhortations 
touched the conscience of the bold blas- 
phemer. He who came to scoff went 
away with the cry, ‘‘Lord, what shall I 
do to be saved?” _ A radical change took 
place in his character, and for nearly 
twenty-nine years he lived to adorn the 
doctrine of his Lord and Savior. 





One day as Ledy Huntington was 
walking out, a lady suddenly accosted 
her, ‘‘Oh, madam, you are come.” Sur- 
prised at so abrupt an address from an 
entire stranger, she feared the woman 
was deranged. ‘‘What do you know of 
me?” asked the countess. ‘‘Madam, I 
saw you in a dream three years ago 
dressed as you now are,” answered the 
stranger, and then related other circum- 
stances connected with the dream. Sin- 
gular as these circumstances were, an 
acquaintance was formed between them, 
and Lady Huntington became instru- 
mental in the conversion of her new 
found friend, who died a yei. rwards 
in the triumphs of faith. 

Thus did this remarkable woman lay 
out a field for the labors of Whitefield, 
who visited Brighton in 1759, and 
preached his first sermon under a spread- 
ing tree in the midst of a large mea- 
dow. 

A spirit of religious inquiry was 
kindled among the people. They hun- 
gered for the bread of life. Nor when 
they asked bread, could they be satisfied 
with a stone, or husks, for they wanted 
that of which if a man eat he shall never 
hunger. A small society gathered in an 
‘‘upper chamber;” they were poor in 
worldly goods, but rich in faith; despised, 
but not forsaken. In order to strengthen 
their hands, Lady Huntington determined 
to build a small chapel for their use near 
her own house in North-street, though 
straightened in means, for her benefac- 
tions were already numerous. To re- 
solve, with her, was to accomplish. 
Wherein could she curtail! There lay 
her jewels, long since put aside for a 
pearl of infinitely greater price, and these 
she determined to offer to her Lord. 
They were sold for six hundred and 
ninety eight pounds, and with this she 
erected a neat house of worship. Here 
Romaine, Venn, and other godly men 
labored with apostolic zeal, and though 
their work was often evilspoken of, the 
Lord ‘‘added to the church daily of such 
as should be saved.” Brighton hence- 
forth became one of her favorite places 
of residence. This was the small begin- 
ning of one of the greatest enterprises, this 
was the first of those houses of divine 
worship known by her name, which in 
a few years dotted the English soil; and 
its interests so prospered, that in five 


years the building needed considerable 
enlargement. 
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While making inquiries for securing a 
preaching spot at Oathall, ten miles from 
Brighton, an old gentleman unex- 
pectedly came and offered to lease her 
for a certain number of years the man- 
sion of Oathall, a house on an estate be- 
longing to one branch of the Shirley 
family. His terms were promptly and 
thankfully accepted, and workmen were 
immediately engaged to fit up a large 
room for divine worship, and prepare 
the remainder of the house for the ac- 
commodation of herself and her chap- 
lains. Here the gospel was faithfully 
preached, and with marked effect. Dur- 
ing the summer, a regiment of soldiers 
was quartered in the vicinity. The 
captain, a gay officer, went out one day 
on a sporting frolic, and was forced by a 
violent shower to seek shelter under a 
shed with a farmer and his laborers, 
with whom he soon entered into conver- 
sation; the farmer was a Christian man, 
and the talk took a religious turn. His 
remarks surprised and interested the offi- 
cer, and he asked where so much had 
been learned about divine things. 

‘*In that hall yonder,” answered the 
farmer, ‘‘where their is a famous man, a 
Mr. Romaine, preaching for Lady Hunt- 
ington; you would do well to go and 
hear him for yourself.” 

Captain Scott, moved by all the cir- 
cumstances, determined to do so, and on 
the following Sabbath bent his steps 
thitherward. On entering the hall, the 
devout and serious air of the congrega- 
tion forcibly impressed his mind; while 
Mr. Romaine’s remarks from the words 
of the Savior, ‘‘I am the way,” were as 
goads and as nails fastened by the Master 
of assemblies on his conscience. Though 
a man of pleasure, there had been times 
when a profound seriousness came over 
him compelling him to pause and ask, 
“Whither am I tending?” Nor had 
these seasons escaped the notice and 
ridicule of his companions. He was 
now in the presence of one who seewed 
to him to speak~as man never before 
spoke, and they were truths just suited 
to his case. He afterwards made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Romaine in Lon- 
don, whose prayers and instructions con- 
firmed him in his resolutions to seek 
with all diligence to make his calling and 
election sure; and as he had proved him- 
self a good officer on the plains of Min- 
den, so did he become valiant in a better 
service, even a heavenly. 





—— 


When Captain Scott was on his way to 
Shropshire, Romaine gave him a letter 
for Mr. Powys of Berwick, a gentle. 
man of high connections and large for. 
tune, and very zealous for the cause of 
God and truth. Venn was at that time 
paying him a visit. One morning after 
prayers, as they were looking from the 
hall window, Captain Scott rode into 
the lawn mounted on his military char- 
ger and dressed in his uniform, bringing 
the letter entrusted to his care. Mr. 
Powys recognized him in the distance 
and exclaimed, ‘‘There is Captain Scott. 
What can he want! How can I avoid 
seeing him?” for how great an interrup- 
tion would a gay officer be, with a guest 
like Venn of Huddersfield! The gentle- 
men withdrew. Scott rode up to the 
door, and was received with distant 
politeness by Mr. Powys. On reading 
Romaine’s letter, giving an account of 
the captain’s conversion, Powys became 
much agitated; he ran to the officer, 
warmly embraced him, and cried out, 
‘‘Mr. Venn, Mr. Venn, Mrs Powys, 
come quickly. Here is Captain Scott a 
convert to Christ Jesus!” How great 
was their joy over him who had been 
lost, and was found; dead, and now 
made alive. 

Let us hear of him again. ‘‘I went 
last Monday,” said Fletcher, ‘‘to meet 
Captain Scott, one of the fruits that 
have grown for the Lord at Oathall—a 
captain of the truth—a bold soldier of 
Jesus Christ. God hath thrown down 
before him the middle wall of bigotry, 
and he boldly launches into an irregular 
usefulness. 

Whitefield invited him to come to 
London and ‘‘bring his artillery to Tab- 
ernacle-rampart. ” ' 

Captain Scott was an accomplished 
man, of an ancient and _ respectable 
family, with flattering prospects of 
worldly advancement; but worldly hon- 
ors now ceased to charm him; he quitted 
the army for the ministry, and for 
twenty years was one of the supplies at 
the Tabernacle, and his new labors were 
crowned with abundant success. 

Another of the fruits of Oathall was 
an old man of a hundred years. He 
had long been serious, and had often 
complained that church-preaching was 
not like church-prayers; and though no 
friend to ‘‘new measures,” old Abraham 
determined one day to go and _ hear 
for himself what kind of stuff they had 
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at the chapel. He listened with the pro- 
foundest attention and delight while Mr. 
Venn discoursed of the love of Christ, 
and could hardly contain himself for 
joy. ‘‘Ah, neighbor,” he exclaimed, as 
soon a8 the services were over, tapping 
the shoulder of one who sat next to him, 
‘this is the very truth of God’s word, 
which I have been forever seeking, and 
never found before. Here will I tarry.” 
And from that morning a new life was 
beating in the old man’s bosom. 


MUSING. 


BY C. A. MELLEN, 


. 
We are turning ever turning, 
Backward through the clouded past; 
And our hearts are yearning, burning, 
With new hopes too bright to last. 
II. 
We are trying ever trying, 
To forget the ills of life; 
Yet with all our self denying, 
We are plunging into strife. 
III. 
We are pining ever pining, 
For the things beyond our view; 
And the evil is entwining, 
With the good that we would do. 
_ IV. 
Weare trusting ever trusting, 
Friends as false as fickle fame; 
And affection’s links are rusting, 
With the tears that ne’er defame. 
. e 
Weare sighing ever sighing, 
Over castles razed to clay; 
And our hopes are always vying, 
Dying with the closing day. 
VI. 4 
We are dreaming ever dreaming, 
From the dawn to set of sun; 
And our nights are wierdly teeming, 


With the good and evil done. 
March 2. 





VIL. 
We are praying ever praying, 
For the dawn of heav’nly light; 
Yet our feet are ever straying, 
To’ard the darkness, from the right. 
VII. 
We are waiting ever waiting, 
For the change that stalks apace; 
Hoping, and anticipating 
Rest with Jesus, through his grace. 
Angola, Ind., March, 1872. 





A Boy Who Could be Trusted. 


Alfred was missing one night about 
sunset. Mother was getting anxious, for 
she always wished him to be home early. 
A neighbor coming in, said a number of 
boys had gone to the river to swim, and 
he thought he was safe enough to be with 
them. 

‘*No,” said the mother, ‘‘he promised 
me he would not go there without my 
leave, and he always keeps hisword. He 
never told me a lie.” 

But seven o’clock came, then eight, and 
mother was still watching and waiting 
for the step of Alfred; but it was half- 
past eight before his merry shout and 
whistle was heard when he ran in the 
gate. 

‘‘Confess now,” said the neighbor, 
** that you have been to the river with 
the other boys, and so kept away till 
late.” 

How the boy’s eyes flashed and the 
crimson mounted to his cheeks ! 

“No, sir! I told my mother I would 
never go there without her leave, and do 
you think [ would tella lie? I helped 
James to find the cows which had strayed 
in the woods, and did not think I should 
be so late.” 

James, coming up the street just then, 
came to tell us ‘‘ he was afraid we had 
been alarmed they had been so far in the 
wood it made them late in getting home. 

**] think,” said the neighbor, turning 
to the mother as he took his hat to go 
home, ‘‘ there is comfort in store for you, 
madam. Such a boy as that will make a 
noble man.” 
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How the Workingmen of Great Bri- 
tain Regard the Present Agita- 
tion. 


Tue London Bee Hive, organ of the 
British Workingmen, on the 3d_ inst. 
gave prominence to a communication re- 
specting the Alabama claims, from Mr. 
Lloyd Jones. The following is an ex- 
tract from this letter: 

The tone of our daily papers in rela- 
tion to the American claims has in it 
something quite saddening. Indeed, 
what between our great statesmen, our 
merchant princes, our ‘‘able editors,” and 
others who rule us, by title, by tongue, 
by pen, and by power of money, we 
have got into a mess, which even the 
most truly ‘‘heaven-born” of our states- 
men, or the ablest of editors, seems 
to despair of escaping from without 
losses and disgraces quite frightful to 
think of. To enterprising men like 
the Messrs. Laird, the building of the 
Alabama was an easy thing. To states- 
men, like Earl Russel, not to be willing 
or able to prevent this vessel from going 
to sea was also easy. And to able 
editors like those of the Times and 
Standard, it was not only easy but pleas- 
ant and profitable, to lift up their voices 
approvingly and triumphantly, as ship 
after ship belonging to the United States 
merchant marine was plundered and 
destroyed. Now, however, the reckoning 
has to be made and paid. We have en- 
tered into a treaty, under the condi- 
tions of which this has been arranged 
for; and as a preliminary to this, the 
Washington Government foots up di- 
rect and indirect losses, both kinds 
coming within the provisions of the 
treaty; and when, by the rule of addition, 
this sum is worked out, the total amounts 
to the respectable sum of £200,000,000. 
No wonder that the Times goes in 
for repudiation, or the Standard swag- 
gers and whines in the same paragraph. 
What mental conditions the Messrs. 
Laird are in, it would be difficult to 
surmise. As for Earl Russell, he is no 
doubt in a suflicienly happy-go-lucky 
state of mind; and if an affair of the 
game kind had to happen again to-mor- 
row, he would write statesmanlike let- 
ters on the onus probandi, that he might 








find out by waiting for the issue, what 
came of it. 

We are solemnly assured by writers in 
our newspapers that the British Com- 
missioners never intended the indirect 
claims to be included under the pro- 
visions of the treaty. It is said, they 
forgot to have them excluded, and so by 
a sharp Yankee trick these claims are 
thrust into our face to the dismay of all — 
right thinking people, especially our 
‘table editors” who were so jubilant, so 
‘thoroughly English,” and so pleasantly 
anti-Yankee when they were drawing the 
nation into the most abominable, dis- 
agreeable and disgraceful position. Pay- 
ing £200,000,000 is quite out of the 
question. Even though Mr. Lowe 
threw himself back on the match-boxes 
and fusees, it could not be done. And 
deductions, though made with a willing 
and strong hand, cannot bring this awful 
bill into anything like reasonable dimen- 
sions. Perhaps these extravagant indi- 
rect claims have only been put in to 
frighten us. Even then the direct 
claims will remain ample enough to drive 
an anxious Chancellor of the Exchequer 
out of his senses. In any view of the 
matter the claims come to us as a nation- 
al calamity, as a national humiliation; 
in fact, as a punishment for a foul wrong 
stimulated by aristocratic hatred of dem- 
ocratic institutions, by the jealousy of 
commercial rivalship, and by that dis- 
graceful and dishonorable greed which 
nearly always accompanies commercial 
speculation; aggravated by the insulting 
and unprincipled ravings of newspaper 
writers. America sets forth her claims 
thus: For losses through destruction of 
vessels and loss of their cargoes by 
means of these pirate cruisers; by ex- 
penditure in pursuit of these; by loss in 
having to transfer its commercial marine 
to the British flag; by increased pay- 
ments of insurance, by prolongation of 
the war and extra expenses attending 
the suppression of the Rebellion. In the 
meantime we do not inquire how these 
are made up. We only know they are 
put forward under the provisions of a 
treaty made by us with America, There 
is no use asking now why the British 
Commissioners did not shut the indirect 
portion of these claims out. They did 
not; and it is simple silliness now to say 
that we have a grievance against the 
Americans for putting them in, 
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SOURCE OF EXCELLENCE. 


BY E. H. SEARS, 





That man has the power of originating 
truth and goodness is one of the illu- 
sions of his own pride. He no more 
originates them than the plant originates 
the sunshine in whch it warms and ex- 
pands. Like the plant, which is an or- 
ganism to receive the light and the heat 
of the solar beams, and through them to 
be clothed in glories more rich and 
varied than those of the robe of Solo- 
mon, so the human soul is an organigm 
to receive divine light and influence, and 
through that to grow into all the graces 
and glories of Christian excellence. If 
the light were put out in the heavens, 
all the beauty would vanish from the 
many-colored landscape, and darkness 
fall upon the fields like a pall. So if at 
any moment human nature were cut off 
from the Eternal Light, all the excellen- 
cies and graces which made up the 
scenery of the moral world would vanish 
in uniform night. 

We distinguish, then, between an or- 
iginal capacity for goodness and original 
goodness itself; between the power of 
originating truth and the capacity of re- 
ceiving truth, and being formed thereby 
into its resplendent image. 

If we start with the former conviction, 
all culture will start from self and centre 
round it, and have self-exaltation for 
its subject. The human soul will seem 
to itself a portion of the Divinity, and 
sufficient unto itself for all its progress 
and culture. That which is God- 
given, man claims as his own, and turns 
to his own private uses. He steals the 
eternal fires. The virtues are his own; 
they come not from hourly acknowledge- 
ment and selfsurrender. 

In contrast with these ideas, and the 
culture which grows out of them, we put 
forward the doctrine that the Divine 
Spirit, though immanent in man, is not 
a part of man, not a separate faculty of 
his own. He may not appropriate the 
empyrean light, and claim it as his, for 
then the light being shut in becomes 
darkness, and the divine voice, being 
confounded with his own instincts, is 
changed inte babblements and lies. On 
the other hand, the source of this Light 
must be profoundly acknowledged, and 
our daily dependence upon it. Then it 

















































stands apart in its awful Sanctity and 
Authority; we dare not steal it and ap- 
propriate it, but we bow before it in 
lowly surrender. 

Not self, but God then becomes the ra- 
diant centre of our thoughts. Conscience 
is not now a self-moving power, but a 
capacity through which a Power which 
is out of and above us sends its eternal 
utterances into our inmost being, show- 
ing our own corruptions in mournful 
contrast with the Absolute Purity and 
Excellence. God did not 
create the human machinery and leave it 
to work out its own results. He creates 
us always in the present time. He 
works within us to will and to do of his 
good pleasure, on the single condition of 
self-surrender. This apprehension of 
man’s relation to the Highest is cal- 
culated to beget in him that sweet sense 
of hourly dependence by which alone he 
is truly exalted, that self-abasement 
which comes of self-revelation, that state 
of hourly prayer whence rises to God the 
soul’s unceasing hymn. 


+4 AYA, AAI ——_—— 


Marryinc ror Monry.—Marrying 
for money in the expectation of soon 
becoming a rich widow or widower, is 
a very uncertain speculation. A Cali- 
fornia correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune gives an account of a gentle- 
man, formerly in the Spanish army, 
who long ago married a widow lady 
fifty-seven years of age, who was pos- 
sessed of great riches, with a consump- 
tive tendency and no incumbrances. 
She was much older than the bride- 
groom, but her prospects for an extend- 
ed lease of life were very poor, and the 
mercenary husband congratulated him- 
self on the probability of speedily com- 
ing into full and undivided possession 
of her fortune. But, alas for the un- 
certainty of human hopes! that indom- 
itable woman with a consumptive ten- 
dency, in defiance of all laws of proba- 
bility, continued to live on until fifty- 
seven more years had expired, and has 
only recently departed, at the ripe old 
age of one hundred and fourteen. 
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Incidents in the Life of Isaac T, 
Hopper: 


BY MRS. LYDIA M. CHILD. 


A woman and her son were slaves to 
a man in East-Jersey. She had two 
sons in Philadelphia, who had been free 
several years, and her present master 
was unacquainted with them. In 1827, 
she and her younger son escaped, and 
went to live in Philadelphia. Her 
owner, knowing she had free sons in 
that city, concluded as a matter of 
course that she had sought their pro- 
tection. A few weeks after her flight, 
he followed her, and having assumed 
Quaker costume, went to the house of 
one of her sons. He expressed great 
interest for the woman, and said he 
wished to obtain an interview with her 
for her benefit. His friendly garb and 
kind language completely deceived her 
son, and he told him that his mother 
was then staying at his brother’s house, 
which was not far off. Having ob- 
tained this information, the slaveholder 
procured a constable and immediately 
went to the place described. Fortu- 
nately, the son was at home, and it 
being warm weather he sat near the 
open door. The mother was seated at 
the chamber window, and saw a con- 
stable approaching the house, with a 
gentleman in Quaker costume, whom 
she at once recognized as her master. 
She gave the alarm to her son, who in- 
stantly shut the door and fastened it. 
The master, being refused admittance, 
placed a guard there, while he went to 
procure a search-warrant. These pro- 
ceedings attracted the attention of col- 
ored neighbors, and a crowd soon 
gathered about the house. They seized 
the man who guarded the door, and 
held him fast, ‘while the woman and 
her fugitive son rushed out. It was 





dusk, and the uncertain light favored 
their escape. They ran about a mile, 
and took refuge with a colored family 
in Locust-street. The watchman soon 
got released from the colored people 
who held him, and succeeded in tracing 
the woman to her new retreat, where 
he again mounted guard. The master 
returned meanwhile, and having learned 
the circumstances, went to the magis- 
trate to obtain another warrant to 
search the house in Locust-street. 

At this stage of the affair, Friend 
Hopper was summoned, and immediate- 
ly went to the rescue, accompanied by 
one of his sons, about sixteen years old, 
He found the woman and her son 
stowed away in a closet, exceedingly 
terrified. He assured them they would 
be quite as safe on the mantle-piece, as 
they would be in that closet; that 
their being found concealed would be 
regarded as the best evidence that they 
were the persons sought for. Knowing 
it was dangerous for them to remain in 
that house, he told them of a plan he 
had formed, on the spur of the moment. 
After giving them careful instructions 
how to proceed, he left them and re- 
quested that the street door might be 
opened for him. A crowd immediately 
rushed in, as he had foreseen would be 
the case. He affected to be greatly 
displeased, and ordered the men of the 
house to turn all the intruders out. 
They obeyed him; and among the 
number turned out were the two fugi- 
tives. It was dark, and in the con- 
fusion, the watchman on guard could 
not distinguish them among the multi- 
tude. 

Friend Hopper had hastily consigned 
them to his son, with instructions to 
take them to his house ; and the watch- 
man, seeing that he himself remained 
about the premises, took it for granted 
that the fugitives had not escaped. 

As soon as it was practicable, Friend 
Hopper retur.ed home, where he found 
the woman and her son in a state of 
great agitation. He immediately sent 
her to a place of greater safety, and 
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gave her son a letter toa farmer thirty 
miles up in the country. He went 
directly to the river Schuylkill, but 
was afraid to cross the bridge, lest 
some person should be stationed there 
to arrest him. He accordingly walked 
along the margin of the river till he 
found a small boat, in which he crossed 
the stream. Following the directions 
he had received, he arrived at the far- 
mer’s house, where he had a kindly 
welcome, and obtained employment. 

The master being unable to recapture 
his slaves, called upon Isaac T. Hopper 
to inquire if he knew anything about 
them. He coolly replied, “ I believe 
they are doing very well. From what 
I hear, I judge it will not be necessary 
to give thyself any further trouble on 
their account.” 

“There is no use in trying to cap- 
ture a runaway slave in Philadelphia,” 
rejoined the master. ‘I believe the 
devil himself could not catch them 
when they once get here.” 

“That is very likely,” answered 
Friend Hopper. ‘ But I think he 
would have less difficulty in catching 
the masters; being so much more 
familiar with them.” 

Sixty dollars had already been ex- 
pended in vain ; and the slave-holder, 
having relinquished all hope of tracing 
the fugitives, finally agreed to manumit 
the woman for fifty dollars, and her son 
for seventy-five dollars. These sums 
were advanced by two citizens friendly 
to the colored people, and the emanci- 
pated slaves repaid them by faithful 
service. 

In the autumn of 1828, Dr. Rich of 
Maryland came to Philadelphia with 
his wife, who was the daughter of a 
clergyman in that city, by the name of 
Wiltbank. She brought a slave to 
wait upon her, intending to remain at 
her father’s until after the birth of her 
child, which was soon expected to take 
place. When they had been there a 
few months, the slave was informed by 
some colored acquaintance that she was 
free in consequence of being brought 








to Philadelphia. She called to consult 
with Isaac T. Hopper, and seemed very 
much disappointed to hear that a resi- 
dence of six months was necessary to 
entitle her to freedom ; that her master 
was doubtless aware of that circum- 
stance, and would probably guard 
against it. 

After some minutes of anxious re- 
flection, she said, ‘‘ Then there is noth- 
ing left for me to do but to run away ; 
for I am determined never to go back 
to Maryland.” 

Friend Hopper inquired whether she 
thought it would be right to leave her 
mistress without any one to attend up- 
on her, in the situation she then was. 
She replied that she felt no scruples on 
that point, for her master was wealthy, 
and could hire as many servants as he 
pleased. Finding her mind entirely 
made up on the subject, he gave her 
such instructions as seemed suited to 
the occasion. 

The next morning she was not to be 
found ; and Dr. Rich went in search of 
her, with his father-in-law, Mr. Wilt- 
bank. Having frightened some igno- 
rant colored people where she visited, 
by threats of prosecuting them for har- 
boring a runaway, they confessed that 
she had gone from their house to Isaac 
T. Hopper. Mr. Wiltbank accordingly 
waited upon him, and after relating 
the circumstances of the case, inquired 
whether he had seen the fugitive. In 
reply, he made a frank statement of 
the interview he had with her, and of 
her fixed determination to obtain her 
freedom. The clergyman reproached 
her with ingratitude, and said she had 
always been treated with great kind- 
ness. 

“ The woman herself gives a very 
different account of her treatment,” re- 
plied Friend Hopper ; “‘but be that as 
it may, I cannot blame her for wishing 
to obtain her liberty.” 

He asked if Friend. Hopper knew 
where she wes: and he answered that 
he did not. ‘Could you find her, if 
you tried ?” inquired he. 
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“T presume I could do it very easily,” 
rejoined the Quaker. ‘The colored 
people never wish to secrete themselves 
from me; for they know that I am 
their true friend.” 

Mr. Wiltbank then said, “If you 
will cause her to be brought to your 
house, Dr. Rich and myself will come 
here at eight o'clock this evening. You 
will then hear her ask her master’s 
pardon, acknowledge the kindness with 
which she has always been treated, 
and express her readiness to go home 
with him.” 

Friend Hopper indignantly replied, 
“7 have no doubt that fear might in- 
duce her to profess all thou hast said. 
But what trait hast thou discovered in 
my character, that leads thee to sup- 
pose I would be such a hypocrite as to 
betray the confidence this poor woman 
has reposed to me, by placing her in 
the power of her master, in the way 
thou hast proposed ?” 

Mr. Wiltbank then requested that 
a message might be conveyed to the 
woman, exhorting her to return, and 
promising that no notice whatever 
would be taken of her offence. 

“‘ She shall be informed of thy mes- 
sage, if that will be any satisfaction to 
thee,” replied Friend Hopper ; but I 
am perfectly sure she will never vol- 
untarily return into slavery.” 

Dr. Rich and Mr. Wiltbank called 
in the evening, and were told that the 
message had been delivered to the 
woman, but she refused to return. 
“‘ She is in your house now,” exclaimed 
Dr. Rich. “I can prove it; and if 
you don’t let me see her, I will com- 
mence a suit against you to-morrow, 
for harboring my slave.” 

“I believe Solomon Low resides in 
thy neighborhood,” said Friend Hopper. 
“ Art thou acquainted with him ?” 

Being answered in the affirmative, he 
said, ‘‘Solomon Low brought three such 
suits as thou hast threatened. They 
cost him seventeen hundred dollars, 
which I heard he was unable to pay. 
But perhaps thou hast seventeen 
hundred dollars to spare?” 





Dr. Rich answered that he could well 
afford to lose that sum. 

“ Very well,” rejoined his opponent. 
“There are lawyers enough who need 
it, and still more who would be glad 
to get it.” 

Finding it alike impossible to coax 
or intimidate the resolute Quaker, they 
withdrew. About eleven o'clock at 
night, some of the family informed 
Friend Hopper that there was a man 
continually walking back and forth in 
front of the house. He went out and 
accosted him thus: ‘“ Friend, art thou 
watching my house?’ When _ the 
stranger replied that he was, he said, 
“Tt is very kind in thee; but I ~eally 
do not think there is any occasion for 
thy services. I am quite satisfied with 
the watchman employed by the public.” 

The man answered gruffly, “‘ I have 
taken my stand and intend to keep it.” 

Friend Hopper told him he had no 
objection ; and he was about to re-enter 
the house, when he observed Dr. Rich, 
who was so wrapped up in a large 
cloak, that at first he did not recognize 
him. He exclaimed, “ Why doctor, 
art thou here! Is it possible thou art 
parading the streets so late in the 
night, at this cold season of the year! 
Now, from motives of kindness, I do 
assure thee thy slave is not in my 
house. To save thee from exposing thy 
health by watching at this inclement 
season, I will give thee leave to search 
the house.” 

The doctor replied, “ I shall obtain 
a warrant in the morning, and search 
it with the proper officer.” 

“There appear to be several on the 
watch,” said Friend Hopper; “and it 
surely is not necessary for all of them 
to be out in the cold at the same time. 
If thou wilt be responsible that nothing 
shall be stolen, thou art welcome to 
use my parlor as ja watch-house.” 
This offer was declined with freezing 
civility, and Friend Hopper returned 
to his dwelling. Passing through the 
kitchen, he discovered two ‘colored do- 
mestics talking together in an under- 
tone, apparently planning something 
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which made them very merry. Judg- 
ing from some words he overheard, 
that they had a mischievous scheme on 
foot, he resolved to watch their move- 
ments without letting them know that 
he noticed them. One of them put on 
an old cloak and bonnet, opened the 
front door cautiously, looked up the 
street and down the street, but saw 
nobody, The watchers had seen the 
dark face the moment it peeped out, 
and they were lying in ambush to ob- 
serve her closely. After a minute of 
apparent hesitation, she rushed into 
the street and ran with ail speed. 
They joined in hot pursuit, and soon 
overtook her. She pretended to be 
greatly alarmed, and called aloud for a 
watchman. The offenders were arres- 
ted, and brought back to the house 
with the girl. Friend Hopper ex- 
plained that these men had been watch- 
ing his house, supposing a fugitive 
slave to be secreted there ; and that 
they had mistaken one of his domestics 
for the person they were in search of. 
After laughing a little at the joke 
practised upon them, he proposed that 
they should be set at liberty ; and they 
were accordingly released. 

The next morning, as soon as it was 
light, he invited the watchers to come 
in and warm themselves ; but they de- 
clined. After sunrise, they all disper- 
sed, except two. When breakfast was 
ready, he urged them to come in and 
partake ; telling them that one could 
keep guard while the other was eating. 
But they replied that Dr. Rich had 
ordered them to hold no commuuica- 
ion with him. 

Being firmly persuaded that the 


» slave was in the house, they kept 
_ Sentry several days and nights. For 


_ fear she might escape by the back way, 
- ®messenger was sent to Mr. Warrence, 
~ Who occupied a building in the rear, of- 
4 fering to pay him for his trouble if he 


q would watch the premises in that 


direction. His wife happened to over- 
hear the conversation ; and having a 


» pitcher of scalding water in her hand, 













































she ran out saying, “ Do you propose 
to hire my husband to watch neighbor 
Hopper’s premises for a runaway slave ? 
Go about your business! or I will 
throw this in your face.” 

When Dr. Rich called again, he was 
received politely, and the first inquiry 
was how he had succeeded in his efforts 
to procure a search-warrant. He re- 
plied, ‘‘The magistrate refused to 
grant one.” 

‘Perhaps Joseph Reed, the Recorder, 
would oblige thee in that matter,” said 
Friend Hopper. 

The answer was, ‘‘ I have been to him, 
and he declines to interfere.” 

It was then suggested that it might be 
well to retain a lawyer with a portion of 
the seventeen hundred dollars he said he 
had to spare. 

**T have been to Mr. Broome,” re- 
joined the doctor. ‘‘ He tells me that 
you understand the law in such cases as 
well as he does ; and he advises me to let 
the matter alone.” 

‘*T will give thee permission to search 
my house,” said Friend Hopper; ‘‘ and 
I have more authority in that matter 
than any magistrate, judge or lawyer, in 
the city.” 

‘That is very gentlemanly,” replied 
the doctor ; ‘* but I infer from it that the 
woman is not in your house.” 

He was again assured that she was not; 
and they fell into some general discourse 
on the subject of slavery. ‘‘ Suppose you 
came to Maryland and lost your horse,” 
said the Doctor. ‘‘If you called upon 
me, and I told you that I knew where it 
was, but would not inform you, would 
you consider yourself treated kindly ?” 
‘*In such a case, I should not consider 
myself well treated,” replied Friend 
Hopper. ‘‘ But in this part of the coun- 
try, we make a distinction between horses 
and men. We believe that human beings 
have souls.” 

‘* That makes no difference,” rejoined 
the Doctor. ‘‘ You confess that you 
could find my slave if you were so dis- 
posed; and [ consider it your duty to 
tell me where sheis.” ‘‘ I will doit when 
I am of the same opinion,” replied Friend 
Hopper ; ‘‘ but till then thou must excuse 
me.” 

The fugitive was protected by a colored 
man named Hill, who soon obtained a 
situation for her as servant in a respecta- 
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ble country family, where she was kindly 
treated. In the course of a year or two, 
she returned to Philadelphia, married a 
steady industriobs man, and lived very 
comfortably. 

Mr. Hill had a very revengeful temper. 
One of his colored neighbors brought 
suits against him for criminal conduct, 
and recovered heavy damages. From 
that time he seemed to hate people of his 
own complexion, and omitted no oppor- 
tunity to injure them. The women he 
befriended, when he was in a better state 
of mind, had been married nine or ten 
years, and had long ceased to think of 
danger, when he formed the wicked pro- 
ject of making a little money by betray- 
ing her to her master. Accordingly he 
sought her residence accompanied by one 
of those wretches who make a business 
of capturing slaves. When he entered 
her humble abode, he found her busy at 
the wash-tub. Rejoiced to see the man 
who had rendered her such essential ser- 
vice in time of need, she threw her arms 
about his neck exclaiming, ‘‘O, uncle 
Hill, how glad I am to see you!” She 
hastily set aside her tub, wiped up the 
floor, and thinking there was nothing in 
the house good enough for her benefactor, 
she went out to purchase some little 
luxuries. Hill recommended a particular 
shop, and proposed to ‘accompany her. 
The slave-hunter, who had been left in 
the street, received a private signal, and 
the moment she entered the shop, he 
pounced upon her. Before her situation 
could be made known to Isaac T. Hopper, 
she was removed to Baltimore. The 
last he ever heard of her she was in prison 
there, awaiting her day of sale, when she 
was to be transported to New-Orleans. 

He used to say he did not know which 
was the most difficult for his mind to con- 
ceive of, the cruel depravity manifested 
by the ignorant colored man, or the un- 
scrupulous selfishness of the slaveholder, 
a man of education, a husband and a 
father, who could consent to use such a 
tool for such a purpose. 


WE may not live to be troubled by the 
evil we fear. He who knows our state, 
our infirmities, and our troubles, may 
graciously take us to himself before the 
evil may reach us. 









A Ride Through A Tropical Forest. 


[From Songs of the Sierras, by Joaquin 
Miller. | 

The trees shook hands high overhead, 

And bow’d and intertwined across 

The narrow way, while leaves and moss 

And luscious fruit, gold-hued and red, 

Through the cool canopy of green, 

Let not the sunshaft shoot between. 


Birds hung and swung, green-robed and 
red, 

Or droop’d in curv’d lines dreamily, 

Rainbows reversed, from tree to tree, 

Or sang low-hanging overhead— 

Sang low, as if they sang and slept, 

Sang faint, like some far waterfall, 

And took no note of us at all, 


Though ripe nuts crushed at every step. 
* # % * * 
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How ran the monkeys through the leaves! 
How rush’d they through, brown-clad | 
and blue, 4 
shuttles hurried through and |” 
through 

The threads the hasty weaver weaves! 
How quick they cast us fruits of gold 
Then loosen’d hand and all foothold, 
And hung limp, limber, as if dead, 
Hung low and listless overhead; 

And all the time, with half-ope’d eyes 
Bent full on us in mute surprise, 
Look’d wisely too, as wise hens do, : 
That watch you with the head askew. : 


Like 


Sy ee eee 





The long days through from blossomed | — 
trees 4 
There came the sweet song of sweet bees. 
With chorus tones of cockatoo, " 
That slid his beak along the bough, Be 
And walk’k and talk’d and hung and tn 
swung, ea 
In crown of gold and coat of blue, : 
The wisest fool that ever sung, 
Or had a crown or held a tongue. 
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The Story of a Geography Student. 


About thirty years ago, said Judge 
p—, I stepped into a bookstore in Cin- 
cinnati, in search of some books that I 
wanted. While there a little ragged boy, 
not over twelve years of age, came in 
and inquired for a geography. 

‘‘Plenty of them,” said the salesman. 

‘‘How much do they cost?” 

‘One dollar, my lad.” 

The little fellow drew back in dismay, 
and taking his little hand out of his 
pocket, he commenced to count some 
pennies and little silver pieces that he 
had held until they were damp with 
sweat. Several times he counted them, 
then looking up, said: 

‘IT did’nt know they were so much;” 
he turned to go out, and even opened 
the door but closed it again and came 
back. ‘‘I have got only sixty one 
cents,” said he; ‘‘you could not let me 
have a geography, and wait a little while 
for the rest of the money?” 

How eagerly his bright eye looked up 
for the answer; and how he seemed to 
shrink within his ragged clothes when 
the man not very kindly told him that 
he could not. 

The disappointed little fellow looked 
up to me with a very poor attempt at a 
smile, and left the store. I followed and 
overtook him. 

‘‘And what now?” I asked, kindly. 

‘“‘Try another place, sir.” 

“Shall I go too, and see how you suc- 
ceed?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, if you like,” said he in sur- 
prise. 

Four different stores I entered with 
him, and each time he was refused. 

‘Will you try again?” I asked him. 

‘Yes sir. I shall try them all, orl 
shouldn’t know whether I could get one. 

We entered the fifth store, and the lit- 
tle fellow walked up marfully and told 
the gentleman just whai ne wanted, and 
how much money he had. 

**You want the book very much?” ask- 
ed the proprietor. 

**Yes sir; very much.” 

“Why do you want it so very much?” 

“To study, sir. I can’t go to school, 

but I study when I can at home. All 
the boys have got one, and they will get 
Mar. 3. 











ahead of me. Besides, my father was a 
sailor, and I want to learn the places 
where he used to go.” 

‘Does he go to those places now?” 

‘*He is dead,” said the boy softly. Then 
he added, after a while—‘'I am going to 
be a sailor too.” 

‘‘Are you though?” asked the gentle- 
man, raising his eyebrows, curiously. 

**Yes sir; if I live.” 

‘‘Well my lad, I will tell you what I 
will do; I will let you have a new geog- 
raphy, and you may pay the remainder 
of the money when you can, or I will let 
you have one that is not new for fifty 
cents.” 

‘‘Are the leaves all in it, and just like 
the other, only not new?” 

‘*Yes; just like the new ones.” 

“Tt will do just as well then, and I’ll 
have eleven cents left toward buying 
some other book. I’m glad they didn’t 
let me have any at the other places.” 

The bookseller looked up inquiringly, 
and I told him what I had seen of the lit- 
tle fellow. He was much pleased and 
when he brought the book along, I saw 
a nice new pencil and some clean white 
paper in it. 

*‘A present, my lad, for your persever- 
ance. Always have courage like that, 
and you will make your mark.” 

‘Thank you sir; you are very good.” 

‘*What is your name?” 

‘William Haverly, sir.” 

‘Do you want any more books?” I 
now asked him. : 

‘More than I can ever get,” he replied, 
glancing at the books which filled the 
shelves. 3 

I gave him a bank note. 
some for you,” said I. 

Tears of joy came into his eyes. 


“Tt will buy 


“Can 


_I buy what I want with it?” 


‘*Yes, my lad, anything.” 

‘*Then Pll buy one book for mother,” 
said he. ‘‘i thank you very much, and 
some day I hope I can pay you back. 

He wanted my name, and I gave it to 
him. Then I left him standing by the 
counter, so happy that I almost envied 
him;* and many years passed before I 
saw him again. 

Last year I went to Europe on one of 
the finest steamers that ever plowed the 
waters of the Atlantic. We had beauti- 
ful weather until very near the end of 
our voyage; then came a most terrific 
storm that would have sunk all on board, 
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had it not been for the captain. Every 
spar was laid low, the rudder was almost 
useless, and a great leak had shown it- 
self, threatening to fill the ship. The 
crew were all strong, willing men, and 
the mates were practical seamen of the 
first class, but after pumping for one 
whole night, and still the water gaining on 
them, they gave up in despair and pre- 
pared to take to the boats, though they 
might have known that no small boat 
could ride in such asea. The captain, 
who had been below with the charts, now 
came up; he saw how matters stood, and 
with a voice that I heard distinctly above 
the roar of the tempest, he ordered every 
man back to his post. 

It was surprising to see all those men 
bow before the strong will of their cap- 
tain and hurry back to the pumps. 

The captain then started below to ex- 
amine the leaks. As he passed me, I ask- 
ed him if there was any hope. He look- 
ed at me, then at the other passengers, 
who had crowded up to hear the reply, 
and said, rebukingly: 

‘*Yes, sir, there is hope as long as one 
inch of deck remains above water. When 
I see none of it, then I shall abandon the 
vessel, and not before; nor one of my 
crew, sir. Everything shall be done to 
save iit, and if we fail it shall not be from 
inaction. Bear a hand every one of you 
at the pumps. 

Thrice during the day did we despair; 
but the captain’s dauntless courage, per- 
severance, and powerful will, mastered 
every mind on board, and we went to 
work again. 

**T will land you safely at the dock in 
Liverpool,” said he, ‘“‘if you will be 
men.” 

And he did land us safely, but the 
vessel sunk moored to the dock. The 
captain stood on the deck of his sinking 
ship, receiving the thanks and blessings of 
the passengers as they passed down the 
gang-plank. I was the last to leave. 
As I passed, he grasped my hand and 
said: 

‘Judge P , do you or me?” 

I told him that I was not aware that I 
had ever seen him until I stepped aboard 
his ship. 

‘‘Do you remember the boy in search 
of a geography years ago, in Cincinnati?” 

‘*Very well, sir; William Haverly.” 

‘‘T am he,” said he ‘‘God bless you.” 

‘“‘And God bless noble Captain Haver- 
ly. ”» 





Speak Gently to Thy Wife. 


Speak kindly, gently to thy wife, 

She knows enough of sorrow; 

Oh, seek not from each petty ill, 
An angry word to borrow. 

For in her heart there’s treasured love; 
Oh, prize its golden worth; 

One gentle word, one smile of thine, 
Can ever call it forth. 
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When thou art harsh, and stern and cold, 
And from thine own dear home 
The sunshine of domestic love 
In sorrow seeks to roam. 
Upon her heart the cold words fall 
And chill her tender life; 
Then, oh, amidst thy trials all, 
Speak kindly to thy wife. 





Speak softly, kindly to thy wife; 
She may have left a home 

Of cherished love, and to thine own 2 
But scarce as far have come. 

Though five or ten have told the time, 
And thou hast shared its strife— ‘. 

Whene’er thy footsteps homeward turn, : 4 
Speak kindly to thy wife. 3 










Speak kindly, gently to thy wife, 
She may be growing old, 

And soon ye both may garnered lie 
In shadows of the mould. 








THE frequent, believing views of = 
glory are the most precious cordials in te 
all afflictions. These cordials, by cheer 
ing our spirits, render sufferings fr 
more easy ; enable us to bear them! — 
with patience and joy ; and strengthea 
our resolutions not to forsake Christ 
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ANEW BOSTON NOTION. 
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THE HOLLY TREE COFFEE ROOMS. 


A Boston correspondent of the Chris- 
tian Union gives the following account of 
the new Boston notion and of the great 
work the rooms are doing in the cause of 
temperance and morality, The writer 

8: 

"Woe know ‘‘the Hub” is forever boast- 
ing of some last new wrinkle, but I do 
believe we have found one at last which 
even New York may be glad to hear of. 
Brooklyn always did have a yearning 
tenderness for Boston, like a younger 
sister toward an elder, so I am going to 
tell you what ‘‘the Hub” has been doing, 
in the hope that Brooklyn may some day 
follow in her footsteps. 

When I returned from Europe about 
two years ago, I found the prohibition 
law against drinking had passed six 
months ago in certain wards of this city; 
among others, the ward in which I lived. 
It seemed to me I had never seen so. 
many men drunk in the streets before. 
My own grocer had started a private tap 
in a dark corner of bis shop. The whole 
vicinity had suffered perceptible degrada- 
tion. Gas lamps flared in a new corner 
store until 12 o’clock at night, while the 
policemen stood still on the opposite side 
winking at the glare, harmless and in- 
capable as the good-natured ox. A 
friend of mine stopped one of these offi- 
cers. ‘‘Are you busy just now?!” she 
asked. ‘‘No,” was the reply. ‘‘I wish 
you would come into my house for a 
moment, then; I wish to ask you a ques- 
tion.” Safely closeted with the police- 
man, the question was put. ‘‘How 
many drinking shops have been opened 
in our ward since the Prohibition law 
was passed?” ‘‘Just 100,” was the 
prompt answer. ‘‘What do you think of 
having hot coffee sold cheaper than drink 
at a little shop near the worst drinking 
place?” ‘‘Think it would do first rate, and 
do lots of good.” ‘*Do you know a man 
to keep such a shop in case I get the 
money to start it?” ‘‘Not this moment, 
but 1 think I can bring you one if you 
will give me three days.” ‘‘Take three 
days,” said my friend. ‘‘In the mean- 





| corner store. 


time I will see what I can do, and we 
will have a business meeting at the end of 
that time.” The policeman really be- 
came quite cheery at the prospect of be- 
ing of the least use in the world, and 
went away with the nearer approach to 
a twinkle in his eye than I ever believed 
one of that profession capable of be- 
fore. 

My friend tells me that a queer feeling 
of having embarked on a long expedi- 
tion, where all was fog behind and be- 
fore, took possession of her mind. But 
there was just one spot of light, and that 
was enough. It showed the need, and 
shining up in her face, bending over, 
showed the instument. Punctually, at 
the end of three days, returned the police- 
man, bringing one of the night corps 
with him who was worn out with his 
severe duties, and obliged to find a new 
occupation. They had hunted up a 
house excellent for the purpose, as they 
imagined, highly respectable, rent about 
$1,500 per annum. ‘“‘Ah,” said my 
friend, ‘‘where is the fifteen hundred 
dollars to come from? Do you think 
cofiee at five cents a cup will pay for 
that, no matter how excellent? Our cof- 
fee shop, once started, should be self- 
supporting, a pride to the people, not a 
branch of the Poor House. Besides, 
that street is too respectable. No, no, I 
will find you a shop. Come back to- 
morrow and we will see what can be done.” 
That night, my friend tells me, there was 
such a peering about among crazy old 
drinking shops by people with decent 
clothes on, as has not been seen for many 
along day. At last a place was found at 
$300 per annum, and after a few prelimi- 
naries everything was arranged. This 
was the mustard seed out of which has 
grown ‘‘The Holly Tree Coffee Rooms,” 
already known and frequented by crowds 
of people daily. The name was bor- 
rowed from Charles Dickens, for these 
shops were just what he could enjoy. 
His portrait, too, hangs in every place 
bearing this inviting name. Whoever 
has known the pleasant cafes and inns of 
the Continent of Europe will at once 
understand how our people would appre- 
ciate these shops. Many men drank 
whiskey because they were cold, and 
whiskey was all ready for ten cents in the 
Now, when they find cof- 
fee all ready for five cents, and the read- 
ing of the morning paper thrown in, as 





it usually is, they of course go to the 
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shop where they get the most for their 
money. 

When the first holly tree took root, 
working-women stopped at half-past 6 
o’clock in the morning to take breakfast 
there; now and then they would come for 
dinner. At last they found too many 
men were crowding in; it was not pleas- 
ant for them; and there was no way but 
to set up a second establishment. Here 
the result was the same; so with the 
third and fourth. At last we said there 
must be one ‘‘for ladies,” with a lodging 
room overbead, where lodging and food 
may be had at cost. That, too, was ac- 
complished, and already unlooked-for re- 
sults begin to appear. The neighbor- 
hoods in which the shops are established 
gain daily in respectability. Drinking 
shops have been closed in their vicinity; 
writs have been served in other low 
places. Individuals who were slowly go- 
ing down hill have taken a new start up- 
ward, and wives and children wear better 
clothes than formerly, and sometimes 
go to the play in the evening with the 
father, and oftener to church on Sun- 
day. 

The lodging house for girls, with ‘“The 


Holly Tree” underneath, has become a 


point of re-union, evening parties of 
ladies and workingwomen meet together 
for social enjoyment. Nothing could be 
more social, and, consequently, more 
thoroughly delightful, than these parties. 
For the first time in the history of our 
large cities, those persons of utterly differ- 
ent ekperience, yet sisters before the 
Lord, come together without restraint and 
without reserve. There is usually found 
some talent for amusement among such a 
varied assembly, and the impromptu en- 
tertainment is followed by tea and coffee, 
served in the coffee room. It is already 
becoming the thing most desired by 
ladies in society to be invited to these 
parties, and the working girls already 
gather in such numbers as to fill the 
good-sized parlors 

To carry this on fitly, to give the peo- 
ple who frequent the coffee-rooms the 
reading of daily papers and a good din- 
ner on Christmas, and the workingwo- 
men a library and a decent bed to lie on, 
of course requres a small sum to placed 
in the hands of those who stand at the 
helm. 

Of all the many ways of assisting our 
less fortunate brothers and sisters, this is 
surely the most satisfactory. They are 





not made to feel themselves paupers 
thereby; there is no giving away of food or 
lodging, except to the entirely destitute. 
They pay for what they have as well as 
others, but they are no longer made to 
suffer and pay for the rents of fine 
stores, or degraded, as the only alterna- 
tive, to use bad liquor. 

It is wonderful how the plan has 
worked of cleaning up of these out-of- 
the-way shops, putting clean paint where 
it is needed, and making the best of cof- 
fee at the lowest possible price. Besides 
coffee, one can get tea and first-rate 
bread and butter, and soup, and meat, 
and chowder, and pies, sufficient variety 
for a good breakfast, dinner, and tea, 
any day in the week. 

There are no such places as these in 
America for bringing one into relations 
with the poor, and it is enough to make 
one’s heart glad to pay a Holly Tree Coffee 
Room a visit, and observe the gratitude 
of the people who frequent them. 


AAA 


Tue Power or Goopness.—Did you 
never see a person whose coming in- 
to a room was like the bringing of a lamp 
there? Did you never see a person 
whose mere presence made the whole 
room shine, as it were? You cannot 
analyze or understand the power which 
such a person exerts on you. It is 
not intellectual. It is a mysterious in- 
fluence which emanates from him, so to 
speak. There are persons the men- 
tion of whose names awakens in you 
feelings which nothing else does. Their 
lives are so radiant, so genial, so kind, 
so pleasure-bearing, that you instinct- 
ively feel, in their presence, that they 
do you good. It seems to you whole- 
some to breathe the atmosphere where 
they are. Their influence seems to 
you like the perfume of flowers in a 
garden. ‘There are persons so genial, 
so gentle, so forth-putting in the direc- 
tion of purity, and gentleness, and 
love, that you have not the slightest 
doubt of their being Christians. Have 
you never known persons of whom you 
have said, “I do not want any other 
definition of a Christian than that 
which I see in them.” 
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Personal Recollections of Ireland. 


BY CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 


7 THE DUMB BOY. 


% & 


gestures as a substitute for words. 





heads ever seen, and concealed it. 


despair of success.” * * * 





I turned my attention to the deaf and 
dumb children, whose situation was de- 
plorable indeed: I took four out of the 
streets to instruct them, of whom one 
proved irreclaimably wild and _ vicious; 
two were removed by a priest’s order, 
lest I should infect them with heresy; the 
fourth was to me a crown of rejoicing, 
and will be so yet more at ‘‘ that day.” 


John, or Jack as we always called him, 
was a puny little fellow, of heavy aspect, 
and wholly destitute of the life and ani- 
mation that generally characterize that 
class, who are obliged to use looks and 


seemed fora long while unable to com- 
prehend my object in placing before bim 
a dissected alphabet, and forming the 
letters into words significant of dog, man, 
hat, and other short monosyllables; and 
when I guided his little hard hand to 
trace corresponding characters on the 
slate, it was indeed a work of time and 
patience to make him draw a single stroke 
correctly. His unmeaning grin of good- 
natured acquiescence in whatever I bade 
him do, was more provoking than down- 
right rebellion could have been; and I 
secretly agreed with my friends that the 
attempt would prove a complete failure, | 
while impelled, I hardly could tell how, 
to persevere with redoubled efforts. 
Jack’s uncouth bristly hair fell in a 
straight mass over one of the finest fore- 


happened one day to put aside this mass, 
for the benefit of his sight, and was so 
struck with the nobly expansive brow, 
that I exclaimed to a friend then in the 
act of dissuading me from the work, ‘‘No; 
with such a forehead as this, I can never 


It was by a sudden burst that the boy’s 
mind broke its prison and looked around 
on every object as though never before 
beheld. All seemed to appear in so new 





a light to him; curiosity, in which he 
had been strangely deficient, became an 
eagerly active principle, and nothing that 
was portable did he fail to bring to me, 
with an inquiring shake of the head, and 
the word ‘‘ what !” spelled by the fingers. 
It was no easy matter, before we had 
mastered a dozen common substantives 
and no other parts of speech, to satisfy 
his inquisitiveness, which I always en- 
deavored to do, because it is wrong to 
repress that indication of drawing reason 
in a child, and Jack at eleven years old 
was in the predicament of a mere infant. 
More especially was I puzzled when his 
‘‘what ?” was accompanied by a motion 
pointing first at the dog, then to himself, 
to learn wherein consisted the difference 
between two creatures, both of whom, as 
he intimated, could eat, drink, sleep, and 
walk about, could be merry or angry, 
sick or well; neither of whom could talk; 
and yet, that there was a great difference, 
he felt. The noble nature of man was 
struggling to assert its preeminence over 
the irrational brute, which he, neverthe- 
less loved and feared too; for Barrow was 
a splendid dog, and used to assist me very 
cleverly in keeping my little wild Irish 
crew in order. Oh what a magnificent 
wreck isman! I do love to watch the 
rapid approach of that glorious time when, 
the six thousand years of his degradation 
beneath the reign of Satan being fulfilled, 
he shall rise above the usurper’s power, 
and resume his high station among the 
brightest works of God. 

I do not remember exactly how long af- 
ter his first coming to me it was that Jack 
began to inquire so diligently about God. 
He seemed full of grave but restless 
thought, and then approaching me, poin- 
ted towards the sun, and by a movement 
of the hands as if kneading something, 
asked me whether I made it. I shook my 
head. Did my mother? No. Did Mr. 
Roe, or Mr. Shaw—the two Protestant 
clergymen—or the priest? No. Then 
“What? what?’ with a frown and a 
stamp of fretful impatience. I pointed 
upwards, with a look of reverential sol- 
emnity, and spelled the word ‘‘God.” 
He seemed struck, and asked no more at 
that time, but next day he overwhelmed 
me with ‘‘whats,” and seemed determined 
to know more akout it. I told him as 
well as I could, that He of whom I spoke 
was great, powerful, and kind; and that 
he was always looking at us. He smiled, 
and informed me he did not know how 
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the sun was made, for he could not keep 
his eyes on it; but the moon he thought 
was like a dumpling, and sent rolling 
over the tops of the trees, as he sent a 
marble across the table. As for the stars, 
they were cut out with a large pair of 
scissors, and stuck into the sky with the 
end of the thumb. Having thus settled 
his system of astromony, he looked very 
happy, and patted his chest. with evident 
self-applause. 

I. was amused, but of course not 
satisfied: my charge was necessarily an 
Atheist, and what [ had told him was a 
very bare sort of Deism indeed. To 
communicate more, however, seemed ut- 
terly impossible, until we should have 
accomplished considerable things in the 
way of education. We had not above a 
dozen of the commonest words—all names 
of things—to which he could attach a 
meaning; and our signs were all of his 
own contriving, which [ had to catch and 
follow as I might. So said reason, but 
reason isa fool. ‘‘Man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 
‘‘For my ways are not your ways, neither 
are your thoughts my thoughts, saith the 
Lord.” It pleased him to enlighten the 
mind of the boy; and instead of that 
work being dependent on human wisdom, 
all that human wisdom could do was to 
creep after it at a modest distance. 

Next day, Jack came to me in great 
wrath, intimating that my tongue ought 
to be pulled out. This was his usual 
mode of accusation where a lie had been 
told. So I looked innocent and said, 
‘‘What ?”? He reminded me of yester- 
day’s conversation, telling me he had 
looked everywhere for God: he had been 
down the street, over the bridge, into 
the church-yard, through the fields, had 
peeped into the grounds of the castle, 
walked past the barrack-yard, and got up 
in the night to look out at the window. 
All in vain; he could not find God. 
He saw nobody big enough to put up his 
hand and stick the stars into the sky. I 
was ‘“‘bad,” my tongue must be pulled 
out; for there was ‘‘God, No.” And he 
repeated ‘‘God, no,” so often that it 
went to my heart. 

- I considered, prayerfylly. My view of 
the scriptures told me that without di- 
vine help none could really seek after 
God; and also that when he vouchsafed 
to give the desire, he would surely in- 
crease knowledge, Here was a poor af- 





flicted boy getting out of his bed to look 
by night for one whom he had vainly 
sought all the day: here was Satan at 
work to strengthen unbelief: I was com- 
manded to resist the devil, and surely 
there must be some way of resisting him. 
I sat silent on the opposite side of the 
fire, and a plan struck me, I looked at 
Jack, shrugged my sholders and seemed 
convicted of a deception. He shook his 
head at me, frowned, and appeared very 
much offended at my delinquency. Pres- 
ently I seized a small pair of bellows, and 
after puffing at the fire for a while, sud- 
denly directed a rough blast at his little 
red hand, which hung very near it. He 
snatched it back, scowled at me, and 
when again I repeated the operation, ex- 
pressed great displeasure, shivering, and 
letting me know he did not like it. 

I renewed the puff, saying, ‘‘What ?” 
and looking most unconscious of having 
done anything; he blew hard, and re- 
peated that it made his hands cold; that 
I was very bad, and he was very angry. 
I puffed in all directions, looked very ea- 
gerly at the pipe of the bellows, peering 
on every side, and then, explaining that 
I could see nothing, imitating his manner, 
saying, ‘‘Wind? no!” shaking my head at 
him, and telling him his tongue must 
come out, mimicking his looks of rebuke 
and offended virtue. He opened his eyes 
very wide, stared at me and panted; a 
deep crimson suffused his whole face, and 
a soul, a real soul shone in his strangely 
altered countenance, while he triumph- 
antly repeated, ‘‘God like wind! God 
like wind !” He had no word for ‘‘like;” 
it was signified by holding the two fore- 
fingers out, side by side, as a symbol of 
perfect resemblance. 

Here was a step, a glorious step, out of 
absolute atheism into a perfect recogni- 
tion of the invisible God. An idea, to 
call it nothing more, new, grand, and 
absorbing, took possession of his mind. 
I numbered seven years of incessant care 
over him from that day; and I will fear- 
lessly assert that in his head and in his 
heart God reigned unrivalled. Even be- 
fore he knew him as God in Christ, the 
Creator and Preserver were enthroned in 
his bosom; and every event of the day, 
every object that met his view, gave rise 
to some touchingly simple question or 
remark concerning God. He made me 
observe that when trying to look at the 
sun he was forced to shut his eyes, adding, 
‘“God like sun.” An analogy not very 
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traceable, though strictly just; for the 
glory that dezzled his mind was not visi- 
ble. He was perpetually engaged in some 
process of abstract reasoning on every 
subject, and amazed me by explaining its 
results; but how he carried it on without 
the intervention of words, was and is a 
puzzle to me. 

Henceforth I had a Christian brother 
in my little dumb charge; his love to 
Jesus Christ was fervent and full; his 
thoughts about him most beautiful. By 
degrees, I gave him some knowledge of 
our Lord’s morial birth, his infancy,work, 
death, resurrection, and ascension; to- 
gether with his coming to final judgment 
at the end of the world. * * * 

Very great indeed was Jack’s emotion 
when he discovered that the Saviour in 
whom he was rejoicing was the object re- 
presented by the image he had been 
taught to bow down before. He resented 
it deeply: I was quite alarmed at the 
sudden and violent turn his feelings took 
against Popery. * * * He spurned 
the whole system from him, as soon as 
the light of the gospel fell upon its defor- 
mities. 

Returning from the chapel one day, 
soon after this, he came up to me under 
great excitement: he took up a clothes- 
brush, set it on oneend, and with a ludi- 
crous grimace bowed down before it, 
joining his hands in the attitude of prayer 
and chattering after his fashion; then 
asking the brush if it could hear him, 
waiting in an attitude of attention for its 
reply, and finally knocking it over and 
kicking it round the room, saying, ‘‘ Bad 
god, bad god!” I guessed pretty well 
what it was all about; but as he conclu- 
ded by snapping his fingers exultingly and 
seating himself without further remark, I 
spoke on other subjects. 

Next morning, Jack was very animated, 
and came to me with an evident budget 
of new thoughts. He told me something 
very small came out of the ground, 
pointing in opposite directions; it grew; 
and then two more points appeared. [ 
found he was describing the growth of a 
plaut, and expecting some question, was 
all attention; but Jack was come to teach, 
not to learn. He soon showed that his 
tree had reached great height and size; 
then he made as if shouldering a hatchet, 
advanced to the tree and cut it down. 
Next came a great deal of sawing, chop- 
ping, planing, and shaping, until he made 
me understand he had cut out a crucifix, 








which he laid by, and proceeded to make 
a stool, a box, and other small articles; 
after which he gathered up the chips, 
flung them on the fire and seemed to be 
cheering himself in the blaze. I actually 
trembled at the proceeding; for where 
had he, who could not form or under- 
stand half a sentence, where had he 
learned the Holy Spirit’s testimony as re- 
corded by Isaiah ? 

The sequel was what I anticipated: he 
feigned to set up the imaginary crucifix, 
and preparing to pray before it, checked 
himself, saying, ‘‘No;” then with anima- 
ted seriousness reverted to the springing 
up of the little seedling, saying, ‘‘God 
made;” and as it grew, he described the 
fashioning of the trunk and branches and 
leaves most gracefully, still saying, ‘‘God 
made;” he seemed to dip a pencil in color, 
to paint the leaves, repeating, ‘‘God 
made beautiful!” Then, that God made 
his hands too, and he came to the con- 
clusion that the tree which God made, 
cut out by his hands which God made, 
could not be God who madethem. Then 
he got very angry, and not satisfied with 
an unsubstantial object for his holy in- 
dignation to vent itself upon, he ran for 
the clothes-brush, and gave it a worse 
cuffing and kicking than before; ending 
with a solemn inquiry whether I wor- 
shipped crosses, etc., when I went to 
church. 

I trembled to give the encouragement 
I longed to bestow. However, I dis- 
tinctly intimated my detestation of idol- 
atry, and confirmed his strong repudia- 
tion of it. He told me he would not go 
any more to chapel, but I told him, as 
well as I could, the almost certain con- 
sequences, and he then remembered that 
other boys had told him those who ate 
meat on Fridays would go to hell, 

Early in the summer, I| received a sum- 
mons to return to England. It was most, 
unwelcome, for my heart was knit to 
Ireland, and to share the lot of her de- 
voted people was its earnest desire. At 
home I had many old friends; but what 
were they to the beloved brethren and 
sisters in Christ, who had been my fellow- 
helpers for the last four years in the work 
of the Lord ? 

The state of Jack’s mind, too, on the 
subject of Popery, helped to reconcile me, 
since | had made up my mind to take 
him with me if his parents would agree 
to it. There was no difficulty in bringing 
them to do so; they gave a willing, a 
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grateful consent. His mother’s words, 
while tears rolled down her cheeks, were, 
‘‘Take him; he is more your child than 
ours.” His father remarked, ‘*‘Why 
shouldn’t we let him go with you, seeing 
he would grieve to death if you left him 
behind?” When I began to state that I 
could not promise he would not openly 
embrace my religion, they interrupted me, 
repeating that he was more my child than 
theirs, and could never come to any harm 
under my care. Coward as I was, I did 
not use the opportunity then given to 
set before them their owu danger, and 
commend the pure faith that I knew 
their child held. I had occasionally 
talked in a general way, and once very 
strongly, when the mother told me of the 
dreadful penances she had done, walking 
on her bare knees over a road strewed 
with pebbles, glass, and quicklime, to 
make her sufferings greater, in order to 
obtain from God and the saints the re- 
storation of the boy’s hearing and speech. 
She was then pleading the power and 
holiness of her clergy, and their supe- 
riority to all the rest of the world. I 
looked from the window, and said, ‘‘See, 
there goes your bishop; now do you think 
this bright sun warms him more than it 
does any Protestant walking beside 
him?” ‘*Troth, and [am sure it does,” 
answered she. ‘‘What, do you think he 
has any particular advantage over other 
meu in things that are common to all ?” 
“That he has, being a holy bishop.” 
‘Well, now, if I call him up, and we all 
put our fingers together between these 
bars, do you think the fire would burn 
him less than us?” She hesitated; her 
husband laughed, and archly said, ‘‘T’ll 
engage his revereuce wouldn’t try that 
same.” 

Hospitality is indeed the polestar of 
Ireland; go where you will, it is always 
visible; but it shines the brightest in the 
poor man’s cabin, because the potato 
that he so frankly, so heartily, press- 
es upon your acceptance is_ selected 
from a scanty heap, barely sufficient to 
allay the cravings of hunger ir himself 
and his half-clad little ones. In this, as 
in all other particulars, a change for the 
worse has come over the people of late; 
priestly authority has interposed to check 
the outgoings of kindness from a warm- 
hearted p ople to those who are indeed 
their friends, and a painful, reluctant 
restrait is laid upon them. : 

For any infraction of their arbitrary 





——— 


rules, the most cruel and humiliating 
penances were imposed. I knew-an jn. 
stance of a young woman, a Romanist, 
who engaged in the service of a Protes. 
tant family, and went out with them to 
America. While there, she was led to 
join in family worship, but without any 
intention of forsaking her own creed; 
neither had they attempted to draw her 
out of the net. On her return to Kilken- 
ny she went to confession, and among 
other things divulged the fact of having 
heard the Bible read, and prayed in com- 
pany with heretics.” This was an enormi- 
ty too great for the priest to deal with 
alone; so he ordered the girl off, fasting, 
to her original confessor, who then offi- 
ciated in a chapel seven good Irish miles 
distant. On hearing the case, he ordered 
her to go thrice round the chapel on her 
bare knees, and then to set off, still 
fasting, and walk back to Kilkenny, there 
to undergo such additional penance as his 
reverend brother should see good to im- 
pose. ‘The poor creature scarcely reached 
the town alive, through fatigue, exhaus- 
tion, and terror; she was ill for some time, 
and on her recovery subjected to further 
discipline. 

I once asked a young man how he got 
on at cortfession—whether he told all his 
sins. He replied, ‘‘Sometimes I disre- 
member a few, and if the priest suspects 
it, he pulls my hair and boxes my ears, to 
help my memory.” ‘‘And how do you 
feel when you have got absolution?” I 
feel all right; and I go out and begin 
again.” ‘‘And how do you know that 
God has really pardoned you?” ‘‘He 
doesn’t pardon me directly; only the 
priest does. He,” the priest, ‘‘ confesses 
my sins to the bishop, and the bishop 
confesses them to the pope, and the pope 
sees the Virgin Mary every Saturday 
night, and tells her to speak to God about 
it.” ‘*And you really believe this mon- 
strous story?” ‘‘Whyshouldn’t 1? But 
it is no affair of mine, for, once I have 
confessed, all my sins are laid on the 
priest, and he must do the best he can to 
get rid of them. I am safe.” Of such 
materials is the net composed that holds 
these people in bondage; and who can 
marvel that such prostration of mind be- 
fore a fellow-mortal should lead to an 
abject slavery of the whole man, body, 
conscience, and understanding ? 
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LETTER FROM TURKEY. 


| OF ADRIAN, 


FORMERLY 


CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY, 
January 3d, 1872. \ 

DeaR Moruer :—I am sitting by a 
window which looks out upon the sea 
of Marmora, and up directly opposite 
as far as I can see, is the Bosphorus 
which leads into the Black Sea. I can 
scarcely realize that I am in Turkey, 
and in the ancient city of Constantine; 
though everything which meets my 
eyes seems strange and novel. 

I sailed from Boston the 7th of 
October, and after a prosperous pas- 
sage of ten days, arrived in London, 
was sea sick most of the way, but not 
so but was able to walk around and 
eat toasted bread and fruit. I ex- 
pected the party with whom I was to go 
on to Turkey, to meet me in London 
in three weeks, but they were unable 
to get ready so soon, and then when 
they did they were seventeen days on 
their passage, which delayed me two 
months in England. We finally came 
together, and left London the 16th of 
December, crossed the channel from 
Dover to Ostend, a short sail only tak- 
ing five and a half hours, and fora 
wonder was smooth. People are al- 
was sick crossing the channel. 

Thence we proceeded to Brussels, 
where we spent the sabbath ; attended 
the only church where English was 
spoken, Episcopalian. The fashonable 
street, Rue Royale, was thronged with 
promenaders, richly dressed, who walk- 
ed out to see others and chat with them. 
The weather was so mild that the seats 
on the sides of the street were occu- 
pied by loungers and lookers on. Here 
the women do rauch of the manual 


labor, carry milk and coal around ; 
Mar. 4. 





they harness up dogs to carts and 
draw the coal or milk. Often one wo- 
man will be seen pulling beside the 
dog, and another pushing behind: 
rather degraded position for women, 
to be harnessed up with dogs to do me- 
nial service ! women also saw wood in 
the streets for stores. Well, the men 
like to smoke and enjoy their rights to 
the fullest extent; will sit down at 
Table de Hote and eat there without 
rising, will pick their teeth and light 
their pipes, and smoke as though there 
were no other persons in existence. 
They recognize the divine right of man 
to rule. There were in our party four 
ladies and only one gentleman, and in- 
variably, if a ledy asked a question of 
a German he would direct his answer 
to the gentleman, entirely ignoring the 
questioner. It was amusing to us to 
notice these little things ; the more as 
we knew there were at least two of the 
ladies who were better able to converse 
and more capable to conduct the party 
than was the man. 

Enough of this. We went from 
Brussels to Cologne, Mayence, ‘Trus- 
buck, down through the Brenner pass, 
through the Tyrolese Alps, where one 
sees the most beautiful scenery that 
can be conceived of, thence to Verona, 
Padua, down the last Italian railroad 
to Brindisi 

All down through Italy from the 
Brenner pass we see nothing but vine- 
yards, and miles and miles of country 
devoted entirely to the olive tree. It 
was very cold a day and night as we 
came over the Brenner, and snow lay on 
the Alps, but as we came on, smiling 
spring brought out the flowers, and by 
the time we reached Brindisi, we were 
glad to lay aside some of our superflu- 
ous clothing. Here we embarked on 
a steamer which, starting from Trieste 
in Austria, comes down the Adriatic 
and calls at all the islands in the Arch- 
ipelago of any commercial importance. 
We crossed the straits of Otranto and 
landed on the island of Corfu, belong- 
ing to Greece and lying on its western 
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shore, here we spent the next Sabbath. 
We re-embarked on Monday at 4 P. M., 
this time on a faster steamer, which 
was coming right through to Constanti- 
nople. I meant to tell you something 
more about Corfu, as it was a very 
beautiful island naturally, with a most 
delightful climate ; the people go bare- 
footed, and barelegged, many of the 
poorer classes. It is very mild ; and we 
took a walk Monday noon, picked 
geraniums in blossom, and roses and 
oranges were growing upon trees out 
of doors in the grounds of one of the 
city fortifications. ‘This was on Christ- 
mas day. We reached this place on 
the 29th, and early in the morning. 
The first thing that I wondered at was 
how we were to get our baggage car- 
ried to the Bible House, for as our 
boat drew up to the wharf, I saw no 
horses or carts, nothing but men and 
the yellow dogs peculiar to this coun- 
try; but I was not left to wonder 
long, for after the custom house ex- 
amination, a man tied my valise into 
a large trunk and fastened the five or 
six other carpet bags on, and took the 
whole at once upon his back and 
marched off and we followed; these 
streets are the narrowest and dirtiest I 
have ever seen in my life, often so nar- 
row that horses and carts could not 
pass, and has the appearance of bein 
paved by a flood, which left its stones 
scattered promiscuously around. 

I had read of the great number of 
dogs which appear to belong to no per- 
son, and such disagreeable creatures, 
and had wondered why some one didn’t 
kill them off and end their starved, 
suffering life, but when I came to see 
them looking so docile and sad-eyed, 
as though they were well disposed to- 
wards all, I felt more kindly towards 
them, and now as I see on one the street 
I involuntarily chirrup to him, I feel 
so sorry for him; I learn, too, that 
they have an instinctive love for 
justice and order, for they will allow 
no dogs from beyond a certain limit 
on their street to encroach upon their 





ground, the whole force turns out to 
resist the invader if one makes such 
an offer. This keeps all in place, and 
dogs know and keep their own places. 


JANUARY 12th. 

Since writing the above I have been 
going around to several of the mission- 
aries of our board, situated in different 
parts of Constantinople. I am im- 
pressed with their refinement and in- 
telligence ; although so far from home 
they keep well informed upon all that 
passes, not only in America, but also 
in England and France and the inter- 
vening countries. And really since I 
traveled through the European coun- 
tries, [ feel much more interest in read- 
ing about them, 7. ¢., the news seems 
more tangible and present to me some 
how. I am staying for a few days, 
while some one can come from Bul- 
garia to meet me here at “The Home,” 
a boarding and day school for girls of 
all nationalities, opened by the Wo- 
man’s Board of Missions at Boston, and 
under the immediate direction of a 
lady from California, Miss Rapplye, 
about my age, and a very capable per- 
son for the position. I love her very 
much, these single ladies who come out 
to work for Christ, leaning upon no 
earthly arm surely need much of his 
grace to sustain them, and I believe 
they have it in a large degree. How 
much they depend upon the prayers of 
christians at home, and upon those of 
christian women in particular. 

Mr. Bond from Eski Zagra has ar- 
rived and will start with me next week 
to make the very trying journey into 
the interior of several hundred miles ; 
we go in wooden wagons without 
springs, and the mud is dreadful and 
the cold at times intense, like New 
England winters. I must bundle up 
warm and prepare for a good shaking 
up. At night, when westop we have 
to furnish our own bedding, and also 
have to get our own meals. We shall 
take provisions along, some bread and 
doughnuts, baked beans and pickles, 
&c, Can you imagine me in a one 
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story building with no floor but the 
mud one, warming up some cold beans 
over a kettle of coals, and perhaps 
making some coffee for our supper, 
then rolling myself up in some coarse 
blankets and going to sleep, either on 
a straw mat or on the ground, with 
plenty of fleas and bedbugs for bed- 
fellows. Not a very pleasant prospect 
certainly, but done for Christ’s sake be- 
comes easy and sweet even. Ah, how 
this purpose sanctifies the meanest 
work, and transforms privations into 
luxuries. I find a drawback to my en- 
thusiasm in not being able to converse 
with these people, and it will be a year or 
two before I shall be able to do so to 
much effect. We can do but little in 
the way of signs and motions. 
Constantinople does look so old and 
dilapidated, and the houses are so 
large, and the rooms are so large, one 
wonders what the people used to do 
who lived in them. It is annoying to 
me to see so much waste room, and it 
takes so much to furnish them that 
missionaries cannot hope to make them 
seem cozy and comfortable; you can 
have no idea how large all the rooms 
are built, and there are no chimneys 
nor flues for smoke, so the missiona- 
ry’s who use stoves have to put the 
pipes out of a window ; this is a pretty 
good sign by which to tell a missiona- 
ry’s house. The people warm them- 
selves by mungalls, or kettles contain- 
ing coals, which they carry around in- 
to the rooms where they wish to stay. 
The houses are all most of light, thin 
wood, mere shells, 2nd are so much 
colder on that account. I really do 
not see how the inhabitants live with- 
out more fire in the winter, for the 
weather is really quite cold, though the 
snow does not stay on the ground long 
when it does come. Where I am go- 
ing into the interior it is much colder, 
quite as much so as it is in the eastern 
states. The fruit here is Apples, 
Quinces, Pears, Cherries, Plums, 
Apricots, Peaches, Pomegranates, Figs, 
Oranges, Lemons, and Grapes. There 





is a tree which bears Citrons, a fruit 
which looks like very large lemons, 
which has very little juice, but very 
thick rind ; the people make preserves 
of it, flavor it often with orange blos- 
soms which are very delicate. I have 
had a ride on a donkey belonging to 
one of the missionaries’ families; these 
animals are much used as beasts of 
burden and are also ridden ; they are 
such queer little things, very sedate in 
their appearance; but often right the 
reverse in their behavior. This one 
desired very much to kick me off his 
back, and would have done so without 
any remorse of conscience, had not the 
servant been along, of whom he stands 
in wholesome fear I expect to havea 
small horse one of these days. Presi- 
dent Finney gave me a saddle as [ was 
leaving Oberlin, and I bought a bridle 
in England. ‘The roads are so bad in 
this country, and the customs with re- 
gard to women going out alone are 
such that it is necessary to have a 
horse or a donkey. Constantinople is 
the queerest city I ever was in, one 
sees no drays or carts carrying loads 
as in other cities, this is all done on 
men’s backs. These men are trained 
for the purpose and are very muscular. 
They carry enormous weights upon their 
backs. One meets them on the prin- 
cipal business streets carrying heavy 
boxes, bales and hogsheads, bowed 
double as they walk along, with their 
legs tightly bandaged to prevent the 
muscles from bursting. You can 
hardly conceive it possible for an ordi- 
nary sized man to carry a hogshead of 
molasses a half mile on his back, but 
you will often see it done here. These 
men are called Humalls, and are truly 
beasts of burden 

Many of the streets resemble a gut- 
ter only, and are as nasty. One does 
not wonder that the cholera often 
visits the city. The present sultan 
has a number of grand palaces in dif- 
ferent parts of this great city, and so 
moves around from one to the other. 
He has only three sultanas, but many 
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of the rich Turks have many more 
in their harems. The Turkish women 
wear two square pieces of Swiss muslin, 
so disposed about their head that you 
can only see their eyes, which are usu- 
ally large and dark, and are often very 
handsome. On the steamers which 
ply between different portions of the 
city, there is always a little room 
especially for the women, and I have 
twice sat in there with these dark eyed, 
veiled women. It is amusing to watch 
them and would be much more so could 
I talk with them, for they are not at 
all bashful about talking to strangers, 
although their veils would naturally 
lead one to suppose they would be 
very reserved. They sit and smoke 
their cigarettes and chatter with one 
another, and arrange their veils with as 
much care and pride as any of our 
most fashionable belles at home. 

The other day one of the missionaries’ 
daughters, a girl thirteen years old, 
was in the cabin with me, and she 
could talk Turkish, and the women 
chatted away with her, asking all sorts 
of questions. If I were her mother, 
or if I were not some relation to her, 
as we looked alike, they said ; she had a 
little fur muff which they took and 
examined. 

The meat which comes to the market 
here is not fattened, and it is very 
tough and poor indeed. We do not 
get beef often, mutton is the general 
food; it is a good thing that fruit is 
plenty and good. I am now writing 
only of Constantinople, it is not near- 
ly so good in the interior where I am 
going, it will be much more difficult to 
get good food there I understand. 
Here it is brought from all points. 

Constantinople has over three mil- 
lions of inhabitants. The people have 
some queer dishes of food. They cook 
meat and plums up together; it’s 
funny. 

The windows of the houses are 
mostly built on one side of the same, 
and are very large, covering all that 
side of the house almost, then in the 








rooms are wide lounges all along under 
the windows, and sometimes run 
around half the room on three sides, 
with hard stutfed pillows or cushions 
which lean up against the wall and 
furnish a support for the back as one 
sits on them. ‘They are so wide that 
you have to curl your limbs up under 
you in order to sit back against the 
back cushions. This is easily done by 
the Turks, a la tailor, in America. 
These are very comfortable beds in 
summer time; they are covered usually 
with chintz or curtain calico, or da- 
mask if the people can afford. The 
missionaries usually have just chintz. 
The cooks here are always men, as wo- 
men cannot go to market or buy groce- 
ries, and if the missionaries themselves 
should try to buy their own provisions, 
they could not get them as cheaply as 
these servants will, for the shop keep- 
ers seem to have a rule to charge more 
when the buyer is a stranger or for- 
eigner. Wages are quite low, and 
servants are quite well behaved general- 
ly. Now I have written a very dis- 
connected letter for I write just what | 
think of as being different from things 
in America. 


Cotton Manufacture at the South, 





There is a gratifying increase in the 
cotton manufactures of the South. The 
number of spindles now in active opera- 
tion is stated at 150,000. Most of the 
mills are located in Georgia. Labor is 
abundant andcheap. The negroes, and 
especially the mulattoes, learn the re- 
quisite duties readily. Living is less 
expensive than in the manufacturing 
towns of New England. There is less 
danger of strikes. The raw material is 
not taxed. Such a conjunction of 
favoring circumstances ought to insure 
the success of any number of mills. 
Those now in operation are said to pay 
from 10 to 20 per cent. on capitals 
ranging from $100,000 to $250,000. 
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LITTLE GOLDENHAIR. 


Goldenhair climbed upon grandpapa’s 
knee; 

Dear little Goldenhair, tired was she, 

Allthe day busy as busy could be. 


Up in the morning as soon as "twas light. 
Out with the birds and butterflies bright, 
Skipping about till the coming of night. 


Grandpapa toyed with the curls on her 
head, 

‘‘What has my darling been doing,” he 
said, 

“Since she arose with the sun from her 
bed ?” 


“Pity much,” answered the sweet little 
one; 

“T cannot tell, so much things I have 
done; 

Played with my dolly and feeded my bun. 


‘And then I jumped with my little jump- 
rope, 

And I made out of some water and soap 

Bootiful worlds, mamma’s castles of hope. 


“T arterwards reeded in my picture book, 

And Bella and I we went to look 

For the smoothe little fishes by the side 
of the brook. 


“And then I comed home and eated my 
tea, 

And I climbed up on grandpapa’s knee, 

And I jes as tired as tired can be.” 


Lower and lower the little head pressed, 

Until had drooped upon grandpapa’s 
breast; 

Dear little Goldenhair, sweet be thy rest. 


We are but children; the things that we 
do 

Are as sports of a babe to the infinite 
view, 

That marks all our weakness and pities it 

too, 


God grant that when night overshadows 
our way, 

And we shall be called to account for our 
day, 

He shall find us as guiltless as Goldenhair 
lay. 


And, Oh, when aweary, may we be so 
blest, 

As to sink like the innocent child to our 
rest, 

And to feel ourselves clasped to the In- 
finite breast. 


HINTS TO YOUNG MEN. 


BY DANIEL WISE, D. D. 


Ir is, without doubt, a very joyous 
thought to you, that you have become 
a young man. Manhood has long been 
the fairy land of your boyhood’s rever- 
ies. Your full hearts swell as you ex- 
claim: 

‘‘Time on my brow hath set his seal; 
I start to find myself a man.” 

Your spirits flow in rich currents of 
feeling, and your lively imagination 
paints the most inviting pictures of the 
future. To you, life is as the lovely 
vale of Arno, with its enchanting scen- 
ery of groves and gardens, grottoes, 
palaces and towers; its transparent 
lakes, delicious air, and sunny skies. 
You can comprehend the poet, who 
Says : 

‘‘To sanguine youth’s enraptured eye, 
Heaven has its reflex in the sky, 
The winds themselves have melody, 

Like harp, some seraph sweepeth 
A silver decks the hawthorn bloom, 

A legend shrines the mossy tomb, 


And spirits throng the starry gloom, 
Her reign when midnight keepeth. 





It seems a pity to dim so fair a vigs- 
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ion. I feel sad, as I proceed to break 
the sweet enchantment, and by touch- 
ing it with the wand of truth, to over- 
cast it with clouds and storms. But I 
should not bea faithful friend, if I did 
not assure you that these rosy anticipa- 
tions are destined to be followed by 
disappointment. You must and will 
learn the truthfulness of the following 
sweetly solemn strain : 
‘Little we dream, when life is new, 
And nature fresh and fair to view, 
When throbs the heart to pleasure true, 

As if for naught it wanted— 
That year by year, and ray by ray, 
Romance’s sunlight dies away, 
And long before the hair is gray 

The heart is disenchanted.” 

Let us walk forth into the fields, and 
learn a lesson from yonder husband- 
man. He is casting handfuls of seeds 


broadcast upon the upturned soil. A 
moment's reflection teaches you that 
very much of the forthcoming harvest 
depends upon that sower and his seed. 
If he has properly chosen and prepared 
the soil,—if the seed be of high quality, 


—if it be sown in proper quantity, and 
harrowed with all due skill, the condi- 
tions of a good and abundant harvest 
are fulfilled, and may be reasonably ex- 
pected. Butif he has scantily sown 
poor seed in an ungenial and neglected 
soil, a good harvest is out of the ques- 
tion. The application of this figure to 
yourself iseasy. You are now a sower 
of seed on the field of life. These 
bright days of youth are the seed-time. 
Every thought of your intellect, every 
emotion of your heart, every word of 
your tongue, every principle you adopt, 

every act you perform, is a seed, whose 
good or evil fruit will be the bliss or 
bane of your after-time. As is the seed, 

so will be the crop. Indulge your ap- 
petites, gratify your passions, neglect 
your intellect, foster wrong principles, 

cherish habits of idleness, vulgarity, 
dissipation, and in the after years of 
manhood you will reap a plentiful crop 
of corruptign, shame, degradation, and 
remorse; and it may be, 





‘*Year by year alone 
Sit brooding in the ruins of a life, 
Nightmare of youth, the spectre of your. 
self.” 

But if you control your appetites, 
subdue your passions, firmly adopt and 
rigidly practise right principles, form 
habits of :purity, propriety, sobriety and 
diligence, your harvest will be one of 
honor, health, happiness ; and, 

‘*After-time, 
And that full voice which circles round 
the grave, 
Will rank you nobly.” 

That you have reached the period of 
youth, is, therefore, for you, a very 
serious fact. ‘‘Great destinies lie 
shrouded” in your swiftly passing 
hours. Great responsibilities stand in 
the passages of every-day life. Great 
dangers lie hidden in the by-paths of 
life’s great highway ; and syrens, whose 
song is as charming as the voice of 
Calypso, are there to allure you to des- 
truction. Great uncertainty hangs over 
your future history. God has given you 
existence, with full power and oppor- 
tunity to improve, and be happy. He 
has given you equal power to despise 
the gift, and be wretched. Which you 
will do, is the grand problem to be 
solved by your choice and conduct. 
To you, so young, so inexperienced, so 
susceptible of evil, so capable of good, 
so full of stormy feelings, so unsettled 
in opinion, is committed the awful 
trust of your future happiness. Your 
bliss, or misery, in two words, hangs 
poised in the balance. The manner in 
which you spend your youth, will turn 
the scale, for weal or for woe. Verily 
it has been well said, that the season of 
youth is a critical period, Critical, in- 
deed ! And I would, if possible, en- 
grave the thought, in ineffaceable let- 
ters, on your susceptible heart, and 
make you feel how much the fastening 
of your destiny, which hitherto has 
been more in the hands of others than 
in your own, is now confided to your 
discretion. 

As a boy, at home, you have sailed 
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upon the calm waters of a quiet river, 
in a bark, carefully furnished by a 
mother’s love, and safely guided by a 
father’s skill. Now, you are sailing 
through the winding channels, the 
rocky straits, the rapid, rushing cur- 
rents, at the river’s mouth, into the 
great sea of active life. And here, for 
the first time, you are in command of 
the vessel. On your skill and caution 
depends the safety of the passage. 
Neglect the rules laid down on the 
chart of experience by previous naviga- 
tors, take passion for a pilot, place 
folly at the helm, and your bark will 
shortly lie a pitiful wreck on the rocks, 
or be so damaged as to peril your safety 
on the coming voyage. But study well 
the intricacies and dangers of your 
course, take counsel of experience, let 
caution be your pilot, and, without 
doubt, you will escape rock, current, 
eddy and whirlpool, and, with stream- 
ered masts and big white sail, float 
gayly forth to dare and conquer the 
perils of the sea beyond. 

Among the fascinating stories of the 
Orientals, is one which describes an en- 
chanted hill, whose summit concealed 
an object of incomparable worth. It 
was offered as a prize to him who should 
ascend the hill without looking behind 
him. But whoever ventured to secure 
this treasure was told that, if he did 
look backwards, he should be instantly 
changed into a stone. Many a prince 
ly youth, allured by the tempting prize, 
had ventured up that fatal hill ; and as 
many had been changed to stones. For 
the adjacent groves were filled with 
most melodious voices, and with birds 
of sweetest song, whose bewitching 
Strains and enticements followed each 
youth as he ascended, until he suffered 
his innate curiosity to control his hopes 
and fears—turned his head, and in- 
stantly became a stone. Hence, said 
the story, the hill-side was covered with 
stones. 

To every young man, life is such an 
enchanted hill, with its thousands of 

alluring voices, and its unnumbered 





victims, who, prompted from within 
themselves, have listened to some fatal 
charmer of the senses, and have per- 
ished. Yet no one of them ever fell 
of necessity. Had they repressed the 
inward desire of evil, by directing the 
energy of their souls after the great 
prizes of religion and virtue, they 
would have become conquerors ; for 
outward things have power only in 
proportion to the disposition of the 
mind to be affected by them. Why, 
for example, does the sublime and 
beautiful scenery of the Alps awaken 
no emotions of beauty or sublimity in 
the breast of the rude muleteer, whose 
life is spent in traversing their passages ! 
And why does that same scenery hold 
the reflective and religious mind in rapt 
admiration? The answer is simple, 
but significant. Between nature and 
the muleteer there exists no sympathy. 
He is hardened against her. But the 
soul of the meditative and cultivated 
man is in harmony with her charms, 
Hence, over the former she has no 
power, while she inspires the latter 
with rapture. So with the charms of 
vice ; they fall powerless upon minds 
which, cased in the mail of virtue, are 
proof against them ; but they are omni- 
potent to those whose undisciplined 
passions are looking out upon life with 
prurient curiosity. Such young men 
are doomed to illustrate the fable of the 
orient, and to lie along the highways of 
life, hardened, undone, and lost. 

The young man cannot, therefore, 
fail to see that he carries the most po- 
tent of all.sources of danger in his own 
breast. Within himself, as the malig- 
nant asp lay concealed in the basket of 
flowers brought to Cleopatra, lies his 
destroyer. Unless you suffer your 
own passions to exercise lordship over 
your reason and conscience, you can- 
not be greatly harmed, But herein 
lies your peril, at the present epoch of 
your life. Passion is strong, because 
Reason is weak: Desire eager, because 
it must not be gratified. Your heart 
is a volcano of feeling, ever heaving, 
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and seeking, especially when in pres- 
ence of the outward tempter, to over- 
flow your life with vice and abomina- 
tion. There is a disposition in your 
soul to respond to the fatal voices which 
solicit your senses to trespass upon for- 
bidden grounds. And herein—I sol- 
emnly repeat it—lies your most immi- 
nent danger. 

These views are certainly sufficient 
to dim the lustre of those day-dreams 
of life, so natural and so universal in 
young men. Perhaps you consider 
them too sombre and gloomy in their 
aspects. You complain that I have 
dipped my pen in the too sober hues of 
autumn, when I ought to have written 
with the bright drops which sparkle 
like jewels on the gay blossoms and 
painted flowers of spring; that I have 
caused you to despond, when I should 
have stimulated your hopes and excited 
your courage. But such is not my in- 
tention, nor should aught I have said 
occasion the least despondency ; it 
should only awaken caution—caution, 
the parent of safety, the companion of 
success. Know you not, that dangers 
are not to be overcome by blindly 
rushing amongthem? The wisest and 
best men are they who, like the greatest 
generals, take distinct cognizance of 
their dangers, and prepare with proper 
forecast to overcome them. Napoleon, 
that great master of war, never failed 
to calculate upon, and to provide be- 
fore hand for, every imaginable diffi- 
culty. Had his lieutenant, the unfor- 
tunate General Dupont, acted on the 
same principle in Spain, the defeat he 
suffered at Baylen would not have 
tarnished the lustre of his early fame, 
nor rested as a spot on the military 
glory of France. But he failed of fully 
apprehending the perils of bis position ; 
was enveloped between two armies, and 
ingloriously defeated. And you, young 
man, unless you view life as it is,—un- 
less you substitnte the sober lessons of 
experience for the brilliant fancies of 
imagination,—will find your Baylen, 
where you will lie crest-fallen and 
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crushed, between the vices of your own 
nature and the evil influences of vicious 
society. 

Up, then, with a heroic spirit, and 
gird yourself for mortal conflict with 
the great Apollyon who bestrides your 
pathway! If he has subdued thon. 
ands, thousands have also subdued him. 
And you too may be his conqueror! 
Look courageously at the chart of your 
intended voyage! If, by every sunken 
rock, and beneath every dashing wave, 
there lies the wreck of youth who 
perished untimely, there is also a haven, 
beyond the sea, into which ‘ a thousand 
times ten thonsand and thousands of 
thousands” have triumphantly entered, 
in defiance of stormy winds and roaring 
waves. You may do the same, if you 
will take timely heed to your ways. 
Success is before you, if you resolutely 
and wisely seek it. As says a modern 
writer, “The seas of human life are 
wide. Wisdom may suggest the voyage, 
but it must first look to the condition 
of the ship, and the nature of the mer- 
chandise toexchange. Not every ves- 
sel that sails from Tarshish will bring 
back the gold of Ophir. But shall it 
therefore rot in the harbor? No! 
Give its sails to the wind !” 

And so say [. Yield your young 
heart up cheerfully to the battle of life. 
Calculate upon difficulty ; but calculate 
also upon success ;—only be sure you 
do it wisely. 


THERE can be no friendship where 


there is no freedom. Friendship loves 
a free air, and will not be penned up 
in straight and narrow inclosures. It 
will speak freely, and act so too; and 
take nothing illl where no ill is meant; 
nay, where it is, it will easily forgive, 
and forget too, upon small acknowledg- 
ments. 
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A Reminiscence of Lincoln. 


Mr. Chase told me that at the Cabinet 
meeting immediately after the battle of 
Antietam, and just prior to the issue of 
the September proclamation, the Presi- 
dent entered upon the business before 
them by saying ‘‘that the time for the 
annunciation of the emancipation policy 
could be no longer delayed. Public sen- 
timent,” he thought, ‘‘would sustain it— 
many of his warmest friends and sup- 
porters demanded it—and he had prom- 
ised his God that he would doit.” The 
last part of this was uttered in a low tone, 
and appeared to be heard by no one but 
Secretary Chase, who was sitting near 
him. He asked the President if he cor- 
rectly understood him. Mr. Lincoln re- 
plied: ‘‘I made a solemn vow before God 
that if General Lee was driven back from 
Pennsylvania, [ would crown the result 
by the declaration of freedom to the 
slaves. ” 

When informed that certain ministers 
in Springfield would not vote for him, he 
drew forth a pocket New Testament and 
said: ‘‘These men well know that I am 
for freedom in the Territories, freedom 
everywhere, as free as the Constitution 
and laws will permit, and that my oppo- 
nents are for slavery. They know this; 
and yet, with this book in their hands, in 
the light of which human bondage cannot 
livea moment, they are going to vote 
against me; I do not understand it at 
all.” 

Mr. Lincoln paused—paused for long 
minutes—his features surcharged with 
emotion. Then he rose,and walked up 
and down the reception room in the effort 
to retain or regain his self-possession. 
Stopping at last, he said, with a trembling 
voice, and his cheek wet with tears; ‘‘ | 
know there is a God, and that He hates 
Injustice and slavery. I see the storm 
coming, and I know that His hand is in 
it. If He has a place aud work for me— 
and I think He has—I believe I am ready. 
Iam nothing, but truth is everything. I 
know that | am right, because I know 
that liberty is right; for Christ teaches it, 
aud Christ is. God. I have told them 
that a house divided against itself cannot 
stand; and Christ and reason say the 
same, and they will find it so. 

Mar. 5. 








One prominent man said he didn’t care 
whether slavery was voted up or down, 
but God cares, and humanity cares; and 
I care, and with God’s help I shall not 
fail. I may not see the end; but it will 
come, and [ shall be vindicated; and 
these men will find that they have not 
used their Bibles right. 

Much of this was uttered as if he was 
speaking to himself, and with a sad, 
earnest solemnity of mamner impossible 
to be described. After a pause, he re- 
sumed: ‘Does it not appear strange that 
men can ignore the moral aspect of this 
contest ? A revelation could not make 
it plainer to me than that slavery or the 
government must be destroyed. The 
future would be something awful, as | 
look at it, but for this rock on which I 
stand (alluding to the New Testament, 
which he still held in his hand), espec- 
ially with a knowledge of how these min- 
ters are going to vote. It seems as if God 
hid borne with this (slavery) until the 
very teachers of religion had come to de- 
fend it from the Bible, and to claim for 
it a divine character and sanction, and 
now the cup of iniquity is full and the 
vials of wrath will be poured out.” 


AA AAA itt 


‘*So you have not forgiven God yet, I 
see,” one friend said once to another when 
he went to see her some weeks after 9 
sowing of sorrow, and found her sitting 
in a mute despair ; ‘‘ you have not for- 
given God yet.” He touched the very 
nerve of the trouble. If that woman said 
in her prayers, ‘‘Thy will be done,” it 
meant, ‘‘because I cannot have mine ;” 
not with a sweet confidence that the Di- 
vine Will was one with the Divine Good- 
ness. [tis a very common prayer, in- 
deed, and a great deal worse than none at 
all. It means ‘‘ Thy will be done be- 
cause thou art Master; but if I could 
have my will, this thing should not be so 
at all. I would have it as I want it.” 
But that was a very sweet and noble 
thing a poor Irish woman said to me 
once, when, after she had told me of the 
death of four, I think, out of her six 
children, and of her widowhood and pov- 
erty, and I said, ‘‘That is an awful loss.” 
—‘*Yes, yes,” she answered, ‘‘and so I 
think sometimes; and then I think again 
that it can be no loss to me if it is a gain 
to God.”—Robert Collyer. 
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REPTILES IN MADAGASCAR. 


Beasts of prey are unknown in 
Madagascar ; but the rivers abound in 
alligators, and scorpions are extreme! 
prolific, more especially at Bembatooka, 
which Lieutenant Bateler had an op- 
portunity of ascertaining, by accident- 
ally displacing a large stone on the de- 
clivity of a projecting point, a little 
above highwater mark. A black scor- 
pion, five inches in length, was coiled 
up underneath, but in so lethargic a 
state, that, although when touched with 
a stick resented the attack by stinging 
with its tail, yet it would not change 
its position until repeatedly irritated in 
thesame way. He afterwards removed 
several other stones, most of which was 
found with one or more of these veno- 
mous reptiles beneath. It is not per- 
haps generally known that the most 
destructive enemy to these reptiles is 
the common mouse. They never meet 
without a contest, which almost univer- 
sally terminates in favor of our little 
domestic annoyance, who, either by 
force of arms or stratagem, contrives to 
destroy his enemy. ‘This he does by ir- 
ritating the scorpion with his constant 
and agile attacks, until the reptile be- 
comes so fatigued as to be an easy prey, 
or to become, as some suppose, his own 
executioner. Lieutenant Jones and 
Dr. Guland landed on the island of 
Rattow with their guns, and in a very 
short time returned with several birds 
of different kinds, and a large serpent 
of the boa constrictor species which the 
suddenly encountered whilst walking 
through the jungle. When first seen 
it was scarcely five yards distant, and, 
either frightened or irritated at being 
disturbed, it assumed a most menacing 
attitude, its bright eyes glaring with 
fury, and coiling itself up, as if prepar- 
ing to spring on Dr. Guland, who hap- 
pened to be in advance ; but that gen- 
tleman, before the monster had time to 





accomplish its purpose, lodged the con- 
tents of his gun in its head ; the wound 
was fatal, and after lashing with his 
tail the surrounding bushes and grass 
for a few minutes, the huge reptile ex- 
pired. It measured twelve feet in 
length, and in the thickest part of its 
body was nine inches round. About 
half-way down, the stomach was dis- 
tended far beyond its usual size, which 
appeared evidently to proceed from 
something that it had devoured. On 
examination, a young springbock, 
about the size of a cat, was extracted in 
a perfect state, with the exception of a 
small portion of the head, upon which 
the monster’s digestive organs had be- 
gun to act. The last time the doctor 
had visited this island, he was encoun- 
tered by a crocodile about eight feet in 
length ; the animal was frightened, and 
retreated one way, while Doctor Gu- 
land, whose gun was only charged with 
small shot, most readily availed him- 
self of the other. 


BETTER MOMENTS. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


My mother’s voice! how often creep 
Its accents o’er my lonely hours! 
Like healing sent on wings of sleep, 
Or dew to the unconscious flowers. 
I can forget her melting prayer 
While leaping pulses madly fly; 
But in the still, unbroken air, 
Her gentle tones come stealing by, 
And years, and sin, and manhood, flee, 
And leave me at my mother’s knee. 


The book of nature, and the print 
Of beauty on the whispering sea, 
Give aye to me same lineament 
Of what I have been taught to be. 
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My heart is harder, and perhaps 
My manliness hath drunk up tears, 
And there’s a mildew in the lapse 
Of a few miserable years; 
But nature’s book is even yet 
With all my mother’s lessons writ. 


I have been out, at eventide, 
Beneath a moonlit sky of spring, 
When earth was garnished like a bride, 
And Night had on her silver wing— 
When bursting leaves, and diamond grass, 
And waters leaping to the light, 
And all that make the pulses pass 
With wilder fleetness, thronged the 
night; 
When all was beauty—then have I, 
With friends on whom my love is flung, 
Like myrrh on wings of Araby, 
Gazed up where evening’s lamp is hung. 


And when the beauteous spirit there 
Flung over me its golden chain, 

My mother’s voice came on the air, 
Like the light dropping of the rain, 

Showered on me from some silver star: 
Then, as on childhood’s bended knee, 

I’ve poured her low and fervent prayer, 
That out eternity might be 

To rise in heaven, like stars at night, 

And tread a living path of light. 


[ have been on the dewy hills, 

When night was stealing from the dawn, 
And mist was on the waking rills, 

And tints were delicately drawn 
In the gray east,—when birds were wa- 

king, 

With a slow murmur, in the trees, 
And melody by fits was breaking 

Upon the whisper of the breeze ;— 
And this when I was forth, perchance, 
As a worn reveler from the dance ;— 

And when the sun sprang gloriously 
And freely up, and hill and river 

Were catching, upon wave and tree, 
The subtile arrows from his quiver ;— 


I say, a voice has thrilled me then, 
Heard on the still and rushing light, 





Or creeping from the silent glen, 
Like words from the departing night, — 
Hath striken me, and I have pressed 
On the wet grass my fevered brow, 
And, pouring forth the earliest, 
First prayer with which I learned to 
bow, 
Have felt my mother’s spirit rush 
Upon me, asin by-past years, 
And, yielding to the blessed gush 
Of my ungovernable tears, 
Have risen up—the gay, the wild— 
As humble as a very child. 


III bt te 


Monthly Record of Current Events, 


JAMES T. FIELDs, in a recent lecture 
on ‘ Cheerfulness,” remarked that it 
was difficult to make Americans look 
happy. They might be exceedingly joy- 
ful, but no one could find it out. And 
especially was this the case in their 
public assemblies. He told of one town 
in New England where they tried to 
get up a little liveliness by employing 
a retired minister to deliver a series of 
lectures on “Mummies,” the proceeds 
to be appropriated to buying a new 
town-hearse. But nothing came of it ; 
the people were as grave and solemn as 
ever. It is hard to make an American 
audience gay. One hears no “ chaffing ” 
or fun in a street crowd in our cities. 
No one doubts all this ; the only differ- 
ence of opinion is in regard to the cause, 
and if there was no other reason for our 
national lugubriousness the daily papers 
would furnish a sufficient one. What 
horrors meet our eyes every morning 
in these sheets! Murders, accidents, 
suicides, and outrages are among the 
records of our private life, while inves- 
tigations on every side show that there 
is something very green or rotten in 
our official systems. What then? Must 
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we be good in order to be happy? How 
hard the task and how remote the re- 
ward! Let us then begin at the other 
end, and be happy that we may be 
good. Jolly fellows seldom commit 
crime. Let us be gay. Let us make 
our literature cheerful and our songs 
lively. Let our artists paint in the sun, 
that their hearts and their subjects be 
bright. Why should we not laugh ? 
Have we not peace and great prosperity, 
and the Yosemite and half of Niagara, 
and is not England to pay us our claims ? 
Let us be merry ! 

THE recent victory of Prince Bis- 
marck over the reactionists of Prussia, 
seems to show not only that the Chan- 
cellor has lost none of his old political 
skill, but also that he is in earnest in 
his advocacy of the liberal principles he 
so lately espoused. When his famous 
Instruction Bill, which was designed to 
break the influence of the Catholic 
clergy by secularizing education, was 
forced through the lower house of the 
Diet with great difficulty, its defeat in 
the Herrenhaus, or Senate, was thought 
certain by everybody but Bismarck 
himself. The House, created twenty- 
five years ago by Manteuffel, for the 
express purpose of thwarting every 
liberal movement, has hardly any mem- 
bers who belong to the Liberal party, 
and the friends of the almost radical 
Instruction Bill saw no possible hope 
of its finding favor with a majority of 
so reactionary a body, But Bismarck 
has not been accustomed to failure in 
anything, and so he went into the Her- 
renhaus with an intimation that if his 
measure were not promptly passed he 
would induce King William to appoint 
a sufficient number of new lords from 
the ranks of the Liberals, to give him a 
working majority for this and all other 
measures of the kind. And the lords, 
seeing how completely such an event 
would break their obstructive power 
for all time to come, submitted with as 
good a-grace as might be, and passed 
the bill. The situation is a somewhat 
curious one, however. An emperor 








who claims the divine right joining 
hands with his prime minister in op- 
posing the monarchists and siding with 
the progressives, is a spectacle that his- 
tory has seldom shown us. 


THE political event of the day 
which has excited the most attention 
and awakened the deepest interest, is 
the announcement that Senator Sum- 
ner has accepted an invitation to pre- 
side over the Convention at Cincinnati. 
That this signifies something nobody 
doubts. Just what it signifies it isa 
little hard to tell. The general impres- 
sion seems to be that, considering Gen- 
eral Grant’s renomination at Philadel- 
phia a foregone conclusion a new party, 
the “ Liberal Party,” will be formed by 
his opponents at Cincinnati, and that a 
presidential nomination will be made 
without waiting for the action of the 
June Convention. Whether the Liber- 
als will nominate Sumner, or Trumbull, 
or Davis, no one can tell, though it 
seems likely that Trumbull will receive 
the nomination. The Democrats will 
hold their convention late in the sum- 
mer, and will endeavor to profit by the 
balance of power which they may hold 
between the Republicans and the Lib- 
erals. And a nice little triangular, 
quadrangular, or quintangular fight it 
will be when we get all the candidates 
in the field. 


How many of our readers remember 
the proclamation of Louis Napoleon, is- 
sued when he landed at Boulogne, in 
1840% Let us quote it here :—‘ The 
democratic republic is the object of my 
adoration, and I will be her minister. 
Never will I try to clothe myself in 
imperial robes. May my mouth for- 
ever be shut, if I ever say a word 
against the republican sovereignty of 
the French people.” What a change 
“came over the spirit of his dream !” 
It seems as though there was no hour, 
in the last thirty years of Louis Napo- 
leon’s life, that was not busy in events 
out of which history is made, up to his 
advent at Chiselhurst. 
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Mr. Jubilee Gilmore is neglecting no 
possible source of additional noise for 
his coming festival of discord, and ac- 
cordingly arrangements are making for 
one hundred clergymen to pray in uni- 
son at the opening. Now, there is no 
harm whatever in two or three hundred 
trombones, a park of artillery, and half 
a hundred anvils, with big fiddles and 
little fiddles, and wry-necked fifes, and 
base-drums and kettle-drums—if an au- 
dience can be found of a sufficiently 
depraved musical taste to like such a 
horrible commingling of inharmonious 
noises ; but in the matter of prayer, 
Mr. Gilmore’s idea of making things 
impressive by the use of the multiplica- 
tion-table is hardly in good taste, if the 
thing is not positively blasphemous. 
By the way, the Shakers want to sing 
in the chorus, chanting their own pe- 
culiar melodies, and if Mr. Gilmore, 
when he gets his ten thousand voices 
going, will have each singer sing the 
tune he knows best, after the precedent 
established at Mr. Bob Sawyer’s, tea- 
party, the effect can not fail to he 
striking. 

THE Calendar of the University of 
Michigan for 1871-2 gives all needed 
information in regard to classes and 
studies in that very prosperous institu- 
tion. In the list o. announcements we 
find, “ Feb. 9th, first semester closes.” 
“Feb. 12th, second semester begins.” 
We can conceive of no reason for using 
the word semester instead of term, ex- 
ceptthat it looks learned. The Cornell 
University is, however, one third worse. 
Its terms are of three months, and are 
of course trimesters. This Cornell in- 
stitution has possession of the Agricul- 
tural College Fund of the State of New 
York, and it must be highly interesting 
to farmer’s sons to learn that such a 
trimester begins on sucha date. Will 
boys who are taught to call a term a 
trimester ever call a spade a spade? 
The Michigan and the Corneil Univer- 
sities, having been endowed directly by 
the people, should be above all such 
small affectations. If their dead lan- 





guages will spoil for want of airing, let 
them choose some other place than 
their catalogues for the operation. 

AustriA still finds the Bohemians 
troublesome, and has been compelled te 
dissolve another Diet in that country 
because it refused to vote as the Im- 
perial Government wished. A new 
election is to be held immediately ; but 
as the people of Bohemia are in the 
habit of voting for candidates of like 
views with themselves, there seems 
little prospect that the new parliament 
will be any better behaved than its 
predecessors. 

Tue Pope has determined not to leave 
Rome, and has had his determination 
communicated officially, it is said, to M. 
Thiers. In view of the fact that His 
Holiness said, not long ago, that it was 
impossible for him and Victor Eman- 
uel both to live in Rome, his newly an- 
nounced resolution might be construc- 
ted into a threat of expulsion for the 
Savoyard, if the papal court had any 
troops at command, but as matters 
stand it is doubtless only a case of the 
‘reconsideration ” so common in gov- 
ernmental matters. 

Or course a railroad accident in Bra- 
zil—provided our sympathies are not 
touched by loss of life—is nothing to 
us. At least we are very apt to think 
so. But it is well to feel certain of very 
little in this world. The San Paulo 
railroad is one of the most important in 
Brazil, running from Santos, a seaport 
town, to the city of San Paulo. Over 
this road, which has recently been 
blockaded for many miles by an im- 
mense land-slide, comes to the sea-board 
four-fifths of the coffee product of Bva- 
zil. It brings many other tropical pro- 
ducts, such as sugar, caoutchouc, drugs, 
and dye-woods, to market, but its great 
freight item is coffee. Now, as more 
Brazilian or “ Rio” coffee is used in 
the United States than anywhere else, 
we may find that grounds settling upon 
a coffee-railroad are even more disagree- 
able than those which settle in a coffee- 
cup. 
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Mazzin1 is dead, and one of the 
most troublous of lives is thus at an 
end. From first to last the man has 
been an incarnate revolution. A de- 
voted patriot and an earnest republi- 
can, he has been in some way connect- 
ed with every movement, hopeful or 
hopeless, that has had for its object the 
freedom or the unity of Italy. And 
yet he has never been able to unite 
heartily with his fellow-patriots in any 
movement, because of his peculiar in- 
ability either to agree with any one as 
to methods or to sink minor differences 
in the interest of a great cause. He 
wanted everything done after his own 
plans, and while he seemed to have no 
particular personal ambition to serve, 
he broke with every man and with- 
drew from every measure that he could 
not control. Even with so kindred a 
spirit as Garibaldi he could not work 
harmoniously. And yet his life has 
not been without its results. So per- 
sistent, so daring, and so able an agita- 
tor hammering away for a lifetime at 
one pair of ideas, could not fail to 
make an impression, and while he re- 
jected the unity that did not bring 
democratic liberty with it, and refused 
to recognize Rome as the capital of 
Italy because it is the capital of Victor 
Emanuel, his life-long advocacy of 
unity has unquestionably aided the 
king greatly in accomplishing the end. 
Mazzini is dead without having seen 
Italy free, but he leaves his country 
much better than he found it, and the 
future of Italy promises better things 
than it would had he never lived. 

Wuen one of the Atlantic cables 
failed a little more than a year ago, and 
the company limited all dispatches to 
fifty words, the very elaborate “ spec- 
ials” of a column or two in length, 
with which some of the papers contin- 
ued to regale their readers, were just a 
little puzzling, until somebody suggest- 
ed the possible employment of clairvoy- 
ants in these newspaper offices. Cer- 
tainly it must have been through some 
such medium, and a bungling one at 





that, that one of the dailies has learned 
just how Minister Schenck presented 
Secretary Fish’s Alabama note to Mr. 
Gladstone, who, we are told, read it 
and communicated its contents to Lord 
Granville. At any rate, as the note 
was in reply to that of Lord Granville, 
and as the peer of the realm can un- 
doubtedly read writing, the probability 
is that General Schenck gave the note 
to him rather than to Mr. Gladstone, 
who had really no more business to re- 
ceive or read it than any other gentle- 
man in England. This system of get- 
ting European news without recourse 
to the cables is an economical one,doubt- 
less, but not always as trustworthy as 
could be wished. 

Some of the papers are wondering 
just how far the action of the French 
Government in advancing its selling 
price for tobacco will abridge the con- 
sumption of the weed to the detriment 
of the planters, as if anybody ever knew 
a tobacco user to forego a single quid 
or to light a cigar less by reason of ad- 
vanced prices. All experience proves 
that bad habits have no respect whatever 
for economy, and if it were not for the 
impossibility of getting a high tax hon- 
estly collected, whisky and tobacco 
might easily be made to pay off our na- 
tional debt within half a dozen years, 
by the simple process of assessing them 
high enough. People will restrict 
themselves in the matter of bread and 
such minor articles when they are ex- 
pensive, but who ever heard of a man 
quitting tobacco because it cost too 
much ? 

THE political editors in the City of 
Mexico, finding that the time consumed 
in attending to their little affairs of 
honor seriously interferes with a proper 
attention to journalistic duties, have 
organized themselves into a society, the 
members of which are bound, under 
heavy penalties, to abstain from _per- 
sonal assaults upon each other in the 
columns of their newspapers. So far 
as the manners of the City of Mexico 
are concerned, we are not greatly in- 
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terested ; but is it not just possible 
that some such arrangement in this 
country would serve to improve the 
tone of most of our political papers? 
Mexico is not a very good country to 
borrow ideas from, but this one cer- 
tainly will bear importation. 

THERE must be a line drawn some- 
where. Milk is a good thing, and 
water is a good thing ; but each has its 
separate vocation. They do not work 
well together. Boston has discovered 
this fact, and has resolved that hence- 
forth her water shall be kept free from 
lacteal influences. In a city like the 
Hub, where cold water kings it so 
proudly over all other beverages, it 
will not do to have its brilliant trans- 
parency clouded by contact with milk. 
And to avoid this, the milk brought 
into Boston is to bewsealed up in cans 
and sold at a fixed price,and the streams 
which flow from the cow and the 
Cochituate are to be kept apart forever. 

A GERMAN, named Leonard Mar- 
quardt, and his wife Mary, living near 
Dayton, Ohio, became crazy from re- 
ligious excitement, and on March 9th, 
after praying together, they drowned 
two of their children in a creek and 
killed the youngest, a baby, in the 
woods. ‘They then went home and the 
husband strangled his wife to death. 
After this, Marquardt spent the night 
in prayer and then gave himself up. 
Two children, who escaped by hiding 
themselves in some straw, corroborate 
this story. 

Mr. Scorr RussE tt insists that his 
friends the peers are still anxious to 
bring about the coalition between them- 
selves and the workingmen. ‘There is 
no reason to doubt either Mr. Russell’s 
truthfulness or the accuracy of his in- 
formation, but as he said the desired 
harmony is intended to be social and 
not political, one would think that the 
lords have it in their power to effect 
their purpose without encountering the 
slightest opposition on the part of the 
workmen. We know how proud 
Sturdy British commoners are, but there 





is no reason whatever to believe that 
any considerable number of them would 
decline an invitation to shoot partrid- 
ges in my lord’s preserves, or to drink 
post-prandial wine with the stoutest 
earl in England. 

THE Convention of Locomotive En- 
gineers, recently in session, did one 
service to the community, if no more. 
They called attention to the fact that 
on nearly all our railroads there are 
rules in force with which it is impossi- 
ble for engineers to comply ; with 
which, indeed, they are not expected to 
comply, the officials who make the rules 
designing them only as a screen for 
themselves in the event of disasters. 
The truth of all this was too clearly 
shown to admit of question, and in it 
we have a key to the often rendered 
verdict of ‘‘nobody to blame.” The 
evil is one which can only be remedied 
by legislation, and the sooner our law- 
givers shall take steps to hold railway 
companies and their officers to a proper 
responsibility, the sooner accidents will 
become rare. 

THosE who hoped that the Episcopal 
Convention in session at Baltimore 
would take measures to secure uniform- 
ity of ritual throughout the United 
States are likely to be disappointed. 
Three years ago a committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the subject, and to 
report at the present session. The com- 
mittee reported in favor of the service 
as it is in the Prayer-Book. A con- 
ference committee was appointed to 
consider the terms of this report, and 
the result is a recommendation that the 
matter be left in each diocese to the 
Bishop’s determination, together with 
the statement that the ritual of the 
Episcopal Church includes all the old 
canons of the English Church, which 
have not been formally repealed in this 
country. Should the final action of the 
Convention reflect the views taken in 
this report, the services in High and 
Low Church dioceses will be singularly 
unlike each other in many respects. 
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WELLMAN’S MISCELLANY. 





RartLRoaD ENTERPRISES.—Mr. James 
Berry, of this city, informs us that the 
grading of the new railroad is going on, 
and that a company has been formed to 
extend this road from Adrian to St. 
Louis, probably by Morenci and Fort 
Wayne. Already Adrian is taking an 
upward start We are glad to learn that 
Henry Angell is doing so large a business 
in car manufacturing ; he is, we under- 
stand, making cars for the Pacific Rail- 
road. The Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railroad are now making some 
very fine passenger cars at this place, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Kirby, 
one of the best car builders in the 
country. 


THe Illinois Brass Company are also 
extending their brass works. Cornelius 
& Palmer are doing a fine business in 
wholesale shoe manufacturing. Robert 
Bidelman has returned from Toledo to 
Adrian, and is engaged in the trunk man- 
ufacturing business, opposite the Law- 
rence House. We are also to have a 
National Bank. We have now one of 
the pleasantest places in the country, 
with about ten thousand people. With 
these, and other improvements, the pros- 
pects are that Adrian has not yet com- 
pleted its growth. 


Rev. Bens. W. Arnert, of Toledo, 
Ohio, is authorized to act as Agent for 
WELLMAN’S Miscettany. Mr. Arnett is 
about to visit some of the religious asso- 
ciations and conferences of the Eastern 
States, and proposes to make ¢:n extra 
effort for the Miscettany. We hope he 
will be successful. Mr. Arnett is a regu- 
lar pastor of one of the churches of To- 
ledo, and is in high repute. 











Att who subscribe between this and 
June will begin with the January num- 
ber. We can always send the back num- 
bers as soon as we get the names of sub- 
scribers. It is a good time now for our 
friends to work. You may be sure that 
we remember and appreciate all who in 
any way help us in this good work. 
With a little more perseverance on the 
part of all, much can be done. 


THis number of the MIscELLANY is 
some ten days behind, on account of 
extra work at the printing oflice. 


DECISIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT. —1.— 
Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-oftice—whether directed to 
his name or another’s, or whether he has 
subscribed or not—is responsible for the 
payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper dis- 
continued, he must pay all arrearages, or 
the publisher may continue to send it un- 
til payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that re- 
fusing to take newspapers and periodicals 
from the post-office, or removing and 
leaving them uncalled for, is prima face 
evidence of intentional fraud. 


WAAAY 


We can furnish the Miscettany for 
1871, also, all of the numbers published 
for 1870. Seventy-five cents will pay for 
1870, and $1.00 for 1871. For three new 
subscribers for 1872 we will send, as a 
gift, 1871; and for two new subscribers, 
we will furnish 1870. Who will get 
these rare gems complete, this way? 








